PREFACE 


By BRUCE DICKINS 

LEEDS STUDIES IN ENGLISH , 1932-40 

The appearance of Numbers 7 and 8 of Leeds Studies in 
English and Kindred Languages gives me an opportunity of 
saying something about the history of the journal. It was 
started in 1932 during the first year of my association with 
Alan Ross and R. M. Wilson in the Department of English 
Language. There was till 1939 no difficulty in filling the 
journal; indeed, in 1935, Part vi of Volume in of the Literary 
and Historical Section of The Proceedings of the Leeds 
Philosophical and Literary Society was so nearly filled by the 
Department text that, by the kindness of the Editor, we 
were able to distribute it free to correspondents and sub¬ 
scribers as an additional number of Leeds Studies in English. 
It was never subsidised by the University, though the many 
periodicals and series received in exchange were given to the 
Brotherton Library. Yet, so valuable were the contacts made 
with foreign scholars that the editors never regretted the 
expense. All the receipts from sales — not very many — were 
set aside for the publication of Texts and Monographs, of which 
eight appeared between 1935 and 1940. 

Most of the material for a seventh number of Leeds Studies 
in English was ready in 1939, when the outbreak of war and 
the departure of Alan Ross, first to the Postal Censorship 
and then to the Foreign Office, threw additional work on the 
two of us who remained. Numbers six, seven and eight of 
the Texts and Monographs were none the less published in 1940. 
From June of that year the Home Guard took up much of our 
time, and the telescoping of the English Honours Course from 
nine terms to seven led to disagreeable, but necessary, dupli¬ 
cation of lectures. Also the supply of research students dried 
up, and we could not, in any case, afford to continue publication. 
An attempt to keep things going by the issue of stencilled 
Supplementary Papers 1-2 (comprising ‘ Thor's Visit to 



Utgarftar-Loki and Old Norse Poetry' and ‘ Collation of 
Rushworth x ’) turned out less satisfactory than we had hoped 
and was not repeated. 

Any chance of refloating Leeds Studies in English with the 
old crew vanished during the academic year 1945-6 when all 
three of us left Leeds for Cambridge, Birmingham and Sheffield 
respectively, handing over the stocks to our successors. I am 
glad to know that it is refloated now. Its ways will not, 
I know, be our ways, but variety is the spice of life, and with 
its new captain and its new crew I wish it a prosperous voyage. 
May it be as rewarding to them as it was to us ! 


Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. 



EDITORIAL NOTE 


LEEDS STUDIES IN ENGLISH, 1952 

In this double Number of LSE, issued by the recently 
established Department of English Language and Medieval 
Literature, we wish to explain briefly our editorial policy. 

We hope to issue a new number of LSE at fairly frequent 
intervals. It will contain articles on the researches of past 
and present members of the Department, and of members 
of the former School of English Language. The editors will 
be glad to receive such articles with a view to including them in 
future issues. We shall also endeavour, with sufficient 
financial support, to publish new numbers of Leeds Texts and 
Monographs. 

We take this opportunity of thanking our distinguished 
predecessors Professor Bruce Dickins, Professor A. S. C. Ross, 
and Mr R. M. Wilson for the valuable heirloom they have 
bequeathed to us, as well as for their gift of the remaining 
stocks of previous numbers of LSE and Leeds Texts and 
Monographs . Their generosity has, in effect, made an 
indispensable contribution towards the cost of publishing 
this Number. But the largest part of the expense has been 
covered by a generous subsidy from the University of Leeds. 
To all these benefactors we express our warmest thanks. 

A. C. CAWLEY 
HAROLD ORTON 





TWO NOTES ON BEOWULF 
By A. R. TAYLOR 

L BEOWULF 2444-71 

The interpretation of Beowulf 2444-7T 1 has long been a 
matter of controversy. The chief bone of contention in the 
past has been whether the f gomel ceorl' of 1 2444 is to be 
equated with HreSel, or whether the passage was intended by 
the Beowulf poet as an extended simile. 2 The main purpose 
of this article, however, is to bring to the foreground the real 
difficulty, beside which the question of simile or no simile is 
incidental. 

Most scholars to-day seem to accept the theory that the lines 
constitute a Homeric simile in which the sorrow of Hre’Sel at 
the death of his son Herebeald is compared with that of an 
old man who sees his son hanging on the gallows. 3 This 
interpretation is favoured by the parallelism of the * swa ' in 
1 2444 with that in 1 2462. On the other hand, as Hoops 
says, 4 the choice of this motive for comparison with the sorrow 
of HreSel is curious. Since Hoops wrote these words an 
interesting attempt has been made by Miss Whitelock to show 
that, although curious to the present-day reader, the comparison 
would yet be effective in Anglo-Saxon times. 5 She points out 
that HreSel is grieved not only at the loss of his son but also 
because his son will be neither avenged nor atoned for. 
Compensation or vengeance is impossible because the homicide 
is Herebeald’s own brother, Haeficyn. Compensation or 


1 Lhe text used here is that of Fr. Klaeber, Beowulf , 3rd ed, Boston 1941. 

2 Cf H. M. Chadwick, The Cult of Othin (London 1899), 39: ‘ It is not quite clear how 
far the passage is intended as a simile/ 

3 Klaeber, op cit 2i3n; R. W. Chambers, Beowulf with the Finnsburg Fragment 
(Cambridge 1943), i22n; J. Hoops, Kommentar zum Beowulf (Heidelberg 1932), 260; 
J. J. Hall, Beowulf , an Anglo-Saxon Epic Poem (Boston 1893), 82: ‘The passage 
beginning “ swa bib geomorlic ” seems to be an effort to reach a full simile, 
“ as . . . so”/ 

4 Hoops, op cit 260. 

5 D. M. Whitelock, ‘ Beowulf 2444-2471", Medium Mvum vm (1938), 198-204. 
Cf also the same author's The Audience of Beowulf (Oxford 1951), 18. 
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vengeance is equally impossible, in Anglo-Saxon law, for the 
relatives of an executed criminal. The real point of the 
comparison, therefore, is taken to be that the sorrow of HreSel 
and that of the old man whose son has been executed both 
result from the impossibility of taking vengeance. The point 
is striking and the suggestion an interesting one, though it is 
by no means conclusive. One would feel happier if it were 
more explicit in the text. The sorrow of HreSel is undoubtedly 
based on his inability to gain redress: the poet is insistent on 
the point. 6 But in the lines under discussion there is nothing 
to suggest that the old man is grieved because he can gain no 
redress; the tragedy for him is simpler and more universal — he 
grieves solely because of the loss of his son. One is forced, 
therefore, to return to Hoops' statement that the choice is a 
curious one; how curious, it may be worth while to inquire. 

Since Professor Tolkien's masterly demonstration of the 
literary skill of the Beowulf poet 7 and Bonjour's monograph 
on the digressions in the poem, 8 it has become necessary to 
accept fully the literary competence of the author and to 
assume that the introduction of these, admittedly fine, poetic 
lines was deliberate. It is up to the reader to consider his 
interpretation carefully within the context, and to be doubtful 
of that interpretation unless it is demonstrably appropriate. 

The lines occur in the second half of the poem. Beowulf, 
in his youth, has won fame at the court of HroSgar by defeating 
and killing the two monsters who ravaged Heorot. The poet 
now wishes to picture him in his old age, after a life of fame, 
glory and goodness. Beowulf is now the perfect king and a 
symbol of man at his greatest and most noble. He is now 
ready to give up his life for the sake of his subjects, and the 
poet is preparing to show him as 

wyruldcyning[a] 

manna mildust ond mon(Sw)aerust, 
leodum litSost ond lofgeornost. 

6 112441-4,2464-7. 

7 J. R. R. Tolkien, ‘ Beowulf, the Monsters and the Critics ’, Proc . Brit. Acad, xxn 
{1936). 

8 A. Bonjour, The Digressions in Beowulf , Oxford 1950. 
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Bonjour has demonstrated 9 the poet's skilful use of digressions 
to account for Beowulf's present position as ruler of the Geats 
and to contrast his actions with those of other princes, and it is 
therefore unnecessary to go over that ground again here. 
The lines under discussion in the present digression are part 
of a speech made by Beowulf to his followers immediately 
before he embarks on his last battle, his supreme sacrifice. 
He reviews the early part of his life, and tells how he was 
adopted by King Hre< 5 el and treated by him as affectionately 
as Herebeald, Hseftcyn and Hygelac, the king's own sons. 
He is accounting for the action he is about to take, the sacrifice 
he is to make. The reader already knows that Beowulf will 
die in this last fight. 10 The Geats are about to lose their 
lord — the greatest of all calamities — just as they had done 
before when HaeScyn was the tragic cause of Herebeald's 
accidental death. But the calamity this time will be greater, 
for while the tragedy of Herebeald's death is personal the death 
of Beowulf will bring sorrow on the whole nation. When 
Herebeald dies it is Hre'Sel who grieves and suffers most; 
but when Beowulf dies he is mourned by all the Geats, for his 
death will lead inevitably to national extinction. 

Since, therefore, the tone of the poem here is one of high 
tragedy, of complete and inexorable disaster, mitigated only by 
the catharsis of supreme heroism, the reader is bound to feel 
troubled by the introduction of so trivial a comparison — with 
a criminal who pays for his crimes on the gallows. It is 
difficult to believe that the Beowulf poet, at this juncture, 
could compare the sorrow felt at the tragic loss of Herebeald, 
foreshadowing as it does the national mourning for the death 
of the hero, with that felt by some old man who sees*his son 
justly pay the penalty exacted by the law. It is, indeed, 
under the circumstances a curious choice. Surely the Beowulf 
poet with all the tragic story of Germanic heroic legend at 
his disposal could have produced something more appropriate. 

It is not surprising, then, that other scholars have suggested 


9 Bonjour, op cit; see especially 24-35, 73. 

10 See 11 2342, 2419-24. 
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different interpretations. 11 Holthausen 12 and Gering 13 both 
suggest that the poet is making use here of heroic legend, and 
that the reference is to Eormanric's punishment of his son 
Randwer by hanging* But the similarity between the two 
instances is slight and ‘ there is nothing in the Beowulfian 
allusion to indicate that the father caused the son to be 
hanged'. 14 Indeed we know that HreSel visits no such 
punishment on Hae'Scyn, who succeeds him on the throne. 

It is of interest, however, to note that this interpretation 
and others 15 are based on what seems the most natural reading 
of the text, in that they assume HreSel and the f gomel ceorl' 
to be identical. It might further be instanced in support 
of this assumption that there is no other example in Beowulf 
of the Homeric simile. 16 Still, the serious objection to the 
generally accepted interpretation — namely, the inappro¬ 
priateness of the gallows image — applies equally even if 
Hreftel is the ‘ gomel ceorl \ It is this image of the criminal 
on the gallows which strikes the jarring note and which one 
would, therefore, like to eliminate. 

It is perhaps useful to recall here an undeveloped and 
neglected suggestion made long ago by the late Professor 
Chadwick. He proposed that these lines in Beowulf may 
contain a reminiscence of the O^inn cult 17 and suggested that 
in heathen times the bodies of the princely dead may have been 
hung on the gallows, 18 presumably in order to dedicate them 
to OSinn and to remove the stigma of their not having died in 
battle. Supporting evidence for this suggestion can easily 
be adduced from Scandinavian sources, if such are acceptable. 


11 See Medium JEvum vm. 201-2. 

12 Anglia , Beiblatt iv (1894), 35. 

13 Note in his translation of Beowulf. 

14 Klaeber, op cit 213. 

15 See Whitelock, op cit. 

16 The similar uses of swa in Beowulf 1769, 3066, 3079 and Wanderer 19, instanced 
by Klaeber, are not strictly parallel. The comparison is in each case shorter, and in 
all the swa clause is a particular instance of the general rule and not, as here, a direct 
comparison of one particular case with another. 

17 Chadwick, op cit 38-9. 

18 Chadwick, op cit 39. 
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For example, Snorri Sturluson in his Ynglinga saga describes 
the deaths of 0 < 5 inn and NjgrSr as follows: 

' OSinn died of sickness in Sweden, and just before he died 
he had himself marked with the point of a javelin and 
appropriated to him all men who met their death by weapons/ 19 

‘ Njgrcir died of sickness; he also had himself marked for 
O'Sinn before he died/ 20 

The hanging on the gallows may be instanced from stanza 
138 of the Havamal : 

Veit ek at ek hekk 
vindga meiSi a 
nsetr allar mu, 
geiri undatSr 
ok gefinn OSni, 
sjalfr sjalfum mer. 

I know that I hung fully nine nights on the wind-swept tree 
(or gallows), wounded by a javelin and given to OSinn, myself 
unto myself/ 

An alternative suggestion, if the reminiscence of the ( 3 hinn 
cult be regarded as possible, is that the expression on galgan 
ridan could be taken as a poetic circumlocution for * to die a 
violent death, a sacrifice to OSinnh 

Unfortunately very little is known about the cult of OSinn 
in Anglo-Saxon England, and it is not easy to form a picture 
of the cult amongst the continental Germanic tribes. The 
fullest account, and even this is by no means complete, is to 
be found in comparatively late Icelandic sources. From these, 
however, one can demonstrate the steps by which such a 
poetic circumlocution might have been reached. Oftinn was 
the god of the dead, and those slain in battle belonged to him. 
It was therefore customary, when two armies met in the field, 
to hurl a spear over the opposing host and at the same time to 
cry out ‘ I dedicate you to OcSinn’. 21 The dedication to 

19 * ( 5 dinn var 5 sottdaudr 1 Svi^jod, ok er hann var at kominn dau6a, let hann 
marka sik geirsoddi ok eigna&ist ser alia vapndauda mean/ See F. Jonsson, 
Heimskringla (Copenhagen 1911), 9 ,11 11-13. 

2° < jvjjg r 5 r vard sottdaudr; let hann ok marka sik Odni a&r hann do.’ F. Jonsson, 
op cit 9,11 27-8. 

31 Cf Chadwick, op cit 17. The reader will note that much of the material for this 
argument is taken from Chadwick's monograph. 
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OSinn became synonymous with a violent death. As Chadwick 
concludes, * to give to Oftinn is to kill ', 4 to go to OSinn ' 
is to die. But, as shown above, 22 dedication to OSinn could 
take place in another way — by sacrificial hanging. For 
example, Starka< 5 r in Gautreks saga sacrifices King Vikarr in 
this way, 23 Adam of Bremen tells of the mass hangings at the 
grove in the temple at Upsala in Sweden, 24 and Oftinn is often 
referred to as the ' lord of the gallows'. 25 The two ideas of 
dedication to OSinn by death in battle and by sacrificial hanging 
can also be found combined in the custom of hanging prisoners- 
of-war on the battlefield immediately after the battle. 26 There 
might even be a reminiscence of this practice in Beowulf itself, 
for in 11 2937-41 Ongenpeow threatens to hang his opponents 
after capture — 

wean oft gehet 

earmre teohhe ondlonge niht, 
cwseft, he on mergenne meces ecgum 
getan wolde, sum[e] on galgtreowufm] 

[fuglum] to gamene. 

Hence it seems possible that the two ideas of violent death 
and of sacrificial hanging on the gallows may have become 
equated. This equation can, indeed, be paralleled in two 
pieces of Icelandic skaldic verse. In the Icelandic Land - 
ndmabok Helgi Olafsson resents the addresses paid to his 
mother by I?orgrimr orrabeinn, 27 fights with him and slays 
him. In the account of the fight, which he gives to his mother, 
he says: 

Asmoftar gafk OtSni 
arfa prottar djarfan, 
guldum galga valdi 
Gautstafn, en na hrafni. 


22 Cf notes 19 and 20, and the stanza quoted above from Hdvamdl. 

23 V. Asmundarson, FornsQgur Nordrlanda hi (Reykjavik 1889), 24; also A. Holder, 
Saxonis Grammatici Gesta Danorum (Strassburg 1886), bk vi, 184; Elton's translation, 
226-7. 

24 Cf Chadwick, op cit 16. 

25 Cf Chadwick, op cit 19. 

28 Chadwick, op cit 6. 

27 F. Jonsson, Landndmdbok i-m (Copenhagen 1900), 117 f. 
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‘ I gave to OtSinn the brave son of iPormo'Sr, paid the sacrifice 
of OtSinn to the lord of the gallows and (gave) his body to the 
raven/ 

A similar verse is to be found in Pordar saga hredu. ]>or< 5 r 
is ambushed by Qzurr but succeeds in slaying him, 28 and in 
his admission of the slaying he says: 

Enn hefi ek sex, en svinna, 
svellr mo& af pvi, hella 
goldit galgavaldi, 
gullbaugs, jgru drauga. 

‘ I have given to the lord of the gallows, O wise woman, another 
six fighting-men. My heart swells at the thought/ 29 

It will be noticed that the correspondence of these two pieces 
of skaldic verse is all the closer to Beowulf in that the men do 
not fall in a pitched battle. I>orgrimr, for example, is killed 
in a duel between man and man. One further point of interest 
is the mention both here and in Beowulf of the giving of the 
corpse to the raven, a bird very closely associated with Ofiinn. 

It is true that the evidence for this equation is derived 
mainly from foreign sources, and often late ones; but, as 
Professor Chadwick's monograph shows, 30 there are indications 
that the heathen Anglo-Saxons had similar customs to those 
of their relatives on the continent. For example, the dedication 
to 0 < 5 inn by the throwing of the spear over the host may be 
reflected in the action of Coifi, Edwin's chief priest, who, 
after voting for the acceptance of Christianity, hurls a spear 
into his own heathen temple. 31 

It only remains to give a full translation of this passage, 
using the suggested interpretation of the gallows image: 

/So it is painful for the old man (HreSel) to experience that 
his son should die a death of violence in his youth; then may 
he utter a dirge, a song of sorrow, when his son hangs (lies) 
as a joy for the raven, and he, old and stricken in years, can 

28 G. Jonsson, tslendinga Sogur vi (Reykjavik 1946), 450. 

29 For the use in skaldic verse of the idea of £ riding on the gallows as on a horse’, 
cf Ynglingatal 10 and Sighvatr’s Erfidrdpa Olafs helga 1. 

30 See especially ch 11. 

31 Bede, Hist. Eccl. 11, ch 13; Plummer’s edition, 113. 
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afford him no help. Always, every morning, he is reminded 
of his son's passing; he does not care to wait for another son 
and heir within the strongholds, now that this one (so well 
beloved) has had his fill of deeds in the shape of violent death. 
Full of sorrow, he sees in his son's dwelling the festive hall 
abandoned, the wind-swept resting-place bereft of joy; the 
riders sleep, the warriors in the grave. No music of the harp 
is there, nor entertainment in the courts, as formerly there 
were. Then he returns to his couch and sings a lay of sorrow, 
alone, in memory of his dear one; all too spacious seemed to 
him the deserted court-yards and the homestead. So the 
protector of the Geats bore a surging sorrow in his heart for 
Herebeald; in no way could he exact compensation for that 
feud from the slayer, and none the more for that could he 
pursue that warrior with hostile acts, though he was not dear 
to him. Then with that sorrow in his heart, which fell too 
sorely upon him, he gave up the joys of men and chose God's 
light. As a wealthy man does, he left his lands and strong¬ 
holds to his sons, when he departed this life.' 

Notes : 11 2444-7. It will be seen that the difficulty, 
mentioned by Nader, 32 of the change of tense from ‘ linnan 
sceolde ' to ‘ biS ' is overcome if this interpretation is accepted. 

11 245ib-3a. The difficulty of ‘ a second son and heir 
if these lines refer to Hreftel, need not be serious. The reader 
will be familiar with the Beowulf poet's willingness to sacrifice 
accuracy of detail for the sake of a good impressionistic picture. 
Schiicking suggests that the whole passage, 11 2450-9, is 
conventional, ‘ ein typisches Totenklagelied \ 33 This may well 
be correct, for there can be no doubt that it is true of 
11 2455-9. The literary echo here is only too evident and, it 
may be added, is exceptionally effective in its context. In 
these lines, if anywhere, there is an implied simile. 

1 2453. If Schucking's suggestion, given in the last note, 
is accepted there is, of course, no need to translate se an as 

32 Anglia x (1888), 545, § 6. 

33 L. L. Schiicking, ‘ Das angelsachsische Totenklagelied’, Englische Studien xxxix 
(1908), 8 f. 
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‘ this one, so well beloved', The same is true of the translation 
given for an aefter anum in 1 2461. 

It is admitted that no strong claim can be put forward for 
this interpretation. The weak links in the argument, which 
can perhaps never be strengthened, will be obvious to all. 
The heathen circumlocution for * death ' at the beginning of the 
extract would, however, form an interesting contrast to the 
corresponding Christian circumlocution at the end, Godes leoht 
geceas. All that can be claimed for it is that it does provide 
a way of escape from the repugnant gallows image. 

II. TWO NEGLECTED BEOWULF PARALLELS IN 
GRETTIS SAGA 

In addition to the two well-known parallels to the Grendel 
story in Grettis saga u , there are two others in the saga to 
which little attention has been paid. 35 They are, it is true, 
of less importance than either the Sandhaugar or the Glamr 
episode, but they deserve further notice if only because they 
illustrate the interest taken by the saga-writer in the legend 
common to his saga and Beowulf. 

The first of these episodes tells of Grettir's encounter with 
the ghost of Karr the Old. 36 Grettir, outlawed from Iceland 
for manslaughter, sails for Norway and is shipwrecked on a 
small island called Haramarsey. He accepts an invitation 
to stay with Torfinnr, the local chieftain. One evening he 
notices flames rising up from a headland and is told by Auftunn, 
a farmer with whom he has become friendly, that they mark 
the site of the burial mound of Karr the Old, Lorfinnr's father. 
Grettir decides to break open the mound for the treasure 
it contains. The next day, accompanied by AuSunn, he opens 
the mound, lets down a rope and descends into the chamber. 
AuSunn is left above ground to keep watch. Grettir finds a 
great store of treasure, but as he turns to go he is attacked from 

34 Cf R. W. Chambers, Beowulf , An Introduction (Cambridge 1932), 48-53 and 
passim; Fr. Klaeber, Beowulf (Boston 1941), xiv-xvii. 

35 Klaeber, op cit xiv, note 3; xvi, note 1. 

36 R. C. Boer, Grettis saga, Altnordische Saga-Bibliothek vm (Halle 1900), 
ch xiii ; G. A. Hight's translation, 42. 
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behind by the mound-dweller. A desperate struggle follows 
until finally his attacker falls to the ground with a terrible 
crash. AuSunn, thinking Grettir has been killed, leaves the 
rope and runs away. But Grettir draws his sword, cuts off his 
opponent's head and, in the approved fashion, lays it down 
beside the thigh of the corpse. As he prepares to leave the 
mound he realises that AuSunn has deserted him. However, 
he manages to climb up the rope and to draw up the treasure 
after him. The most valuable item in the treasure is a short- 
sword {sax ), which Grettir, very properly, hands over to 
Borfinnr. Later, however, after Grettir has saved his farm 
from an attack by berserks, Lorfinnr makes him a present 
of the sax. 

The connexion between the above episode and the attack on 
the monsters' lair in Beowulf is slight, and consists mainly of 
the desertion of the hero by his companion and the removal 
of the sword from the chamber. But the parallel provided 
by the second episode, 37 which follows soon after the one just 
related, is a little closer. 

Grettir accepts an invitation to stay with a rich farmer in 
Halgoland, called Lorkell. Also staying with Torkell is a 
kinsman of his named Bjprn, a quarrelsome man who, by 
his gibes, often drives ]>orkeU's guests away. He and 
Grettir do not get on well together. That same winter 
both men and cattle are attacked by a bear which haunts 
a cave in a cliff overlooking the sea. The cave can only 
be reached by a single narrow track. The bear stays in 
the cave all day, and goes out marauding only at night. 
Bjgrn boasts that he will deal with his namesake (the bear), 
but his attempt fails and brings him nothing but scorn. At 
Christmas a concerted attack is made on the bear's den by 
eight men, including Bjgrn and Grettir. Bjprn does little 
himself except urge on the others. They are unable to enter 
the cave and have to turn back, but before they do so Bjgrn 
throws into the cave a fur-cloak belonging to Grettir. As 
they walk back Grettir’s gartering breaks and he stops to tie 

37 Grettis saga, ch xxi; Hight’s translation, 55 f. 
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it up. Bjgrn cannot resist a gibe and dares Grettir to attack 
the bear. Grettir turns back along the narrow track leading 
to the cave. He prepares himself by drawing his own sword, 
Jqkulsnaut and also by attaching his newly acquired short- 
sword to his wrist by means of a loop. The bear, seeing that 
Grettir is alone, attacks at once and strikes at him with his 
paw. Grettir cuts off the paw above the claws with his sword. 
A wrestling-match follows, in the course of which Grettir and 
the bear, locked in each other's embrace, tumble down the 
precipice onto the rocks below. Grettir is uppermost and, 
grasping his short-sword, he slays the monster. Climbing 
back to the cave and retrieving his cloak he returns to Torkell's 
farm, and he takes with him the paw he has cut off. The jealous 
altercation between Grettir and Bjgrn is continued. 

The night-attacks of the bear, the cutting-off of the paw 
and the use of it as evidence, and finally the wrestling-match 
make it clear that the same basic legend is present in this story 
as in the other parallels to Beowulf. 

Although these two passages are of minor importance as 
Beowulf parallels, they do add a little to our knowledge of the 
prototype legend from which all these stories are descended. 
The new points of interest are two: first the sword with which 
the monster is slain and secondly the character of Bjgrn, who 
acts so discourteously towards his kinsman's guests. 

In the first of the two episodes referred to above Grettir 
retrieves a short-sword from the grave of Karr the Old. With 
this weapon he later despatches the bear, cuts off Glamr's 
head and the right arm of the troll-wife, and kills the giant 
under the waterfall. Now it is interesting that in both the 
Beowulf and Grettis saga versions of the early legend a 
bewildering number of weapons seems to be used. Those used 
in Beowulf can usually be paralleled in Grettis saga, though they 
are rarely employed for the same purpose. For example, 
Grettir's short-sword, of which he makes such excellent use, is 
not the same weapon as the heptisax which, nominally, corres¬ 
ponds to the hceftmece (Hrunting) lent to Beowulf by Unferch 
Beowulf slays his foe with the ealdsweord eotenisc (1 1558) 
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which he finds on the wall of the cave. Grettis saga , too, 
mentions a sword hanging on the wall, 38 but it plays very 
little part in the story. In Beowulf it is the sword on the wall 
which is marked with runes on the hilt; in Grettis saga it is 
the grip of the heptisax. Professor Chambers has tried to 
show that Grettis saga is clearer in its account of the weapons 
used. 39 But it would seem more probable that the real pur¬ 
pose behind the heptisax-hceftmece has been obscured by both 
authors; possibly in the original story it was the sword which 
the hero found in the cave and used to slay his opponent. 40 
It is, however, certain that the weapons used to slay the 
monsters in both Grettis saga and Beowulf have one thing in 
common: they are both remarkable for their hilt. This 
common characteristic is almost certainly a reminiscence of the 
original legend. In Beowulf the sword-blade melts away in 
Grendel’s blood, and the hero can bring only the hilt to 
Hroftgar. The hilt is noteworthy, and the poet makes this 
clear by spending twenty-two lines on it. 41 Grettir's short- 
sword is unique in Old Norse literature. 42 It is the only sax 
with a regular sword-hilt. Normally, the name given to the 
handle or grip of a sax is hepti or mundridi, but the handle of 
Grettir's sax is twice called a medalkaflif 3 a name usually 
reserved for the grip of a sword. It may perhaps be argued 
that the thirteenth-century Icelandic author of the Grettis saga 
made a slip when he gives this name to the hilt of Grettir’s 
short-sword, but the uniqueness of the nomenclature argues 
rather that tradition had preserved this remarkable feature 
of the weapon. 

Finally, it will be noticed that the character and actions 
of Bjgrn in the second episode summarised above recall those 
of Unferft, the mysterious pyle of Beowulf , who also casts gibes 

38 Boer's edition, 239, 1 19. 

39 Chambers, op cit 472-5. 

40 Cf the Gull-Lorir version of the legend, where the swords with which the dragons 
are slain are found in the cave. See Chambers, op cit 498-502, for text and translation. 

41 Beowulf 1677-98. 

42 H. Falk, * Altnordische Waffenkunde', Videnskapsselskapets Skrifter , n Hist.-Filos . 
Klasse , No. 6 (Kristiania 1914), 10. 

43 Boer, op cit 85, 1 20 and 1 18. 
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at the hero before he wrestles with the monster. UnferS has 
long troubled the Beowulf critics, and many suggestions have 
been put forward to explain his origin. 44 Some commentators 
have been surprised by the apparently inappropriate dis¬ 
courtesy shown Beowulf by UnferS. 45 But it is probable that 
this discourtesy towards guests and strangers, so strongly 
stressed in the saga-writer's portrait of Bjprn, was a charac¬ 
teristic of the prototype of the two men. The possibility that 
the motif was a survival from earlier legends has already been 
noted elsewhere, 46 and the present analogue adds more positive 
evidence. 


44 For references see Klaeber, op cit 148 f. 

45 Klaeber, op cit 149, note 3: ‘ But Unferb’s disrespectful treatment of Beowulf 
contrasts strangely with the dignified courtesy reigning at Hrobgar’s court/ 

46 Cf A. Bonjour, The Digressions in Beowulf (Oxford 1950), 18: ‘in spite of the prob¬ 
ability that the episode [of Unferb] comes right down from former legends or lays'. 
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SOME LITERARY INFLUENCES IN THE REVELATIONS 
OF JULIAN OF NORWICH (c 1342—post-1416) 1 

By SISTER ANNA MARIA REYNOLDS, C.P. 

Sixteen Revelations of Divine Love would be a remarkable 
book in any age; as a product of fourteenth-century England 
it is something of a miracle. To begin with, its author is a 
woman, a fact that at once challenged contemporary English 
convention, firmly set as that convention was against women’s 
receiving mystical favours at all, and still more against their 
desiring to blaze them abroad, if such favours were actually 
experienced. 2 Moreover, despite the profoundness and 
sublimity of its subject-matter, the Revelations is written in the 
most lucid and expressive English prose, with just enough 
rhetorical device to place it unmistakably in the tradition 
of the Ancren Riwle and of Rolle. 3 Most surprising of all, 
perhaps, the matter of this book, written in English by an 
anchoress at Norwich, has little in common with the works 
of those great spiritual writers to whose age and country she 
belonged: Rolle, Hilton, and the author of The Cloud of 
Unknowing ; and no affinities whatever with The Book of her 
famous contemporary and fellow-visionary, Margery Kempe 
of Lynn. 


1 For Julian’s dates cf Revelations , ch n; E. F. Jacob and H. C. Johnson, The 
Register of Henry Chichele , Archbishop of Canterbury , 1414-1443 (Oxford 1937) n.95. 
This latter reference I owe to Dr H. E. Allen. Two further invaluable Julian references 
have been discovered by Dom Aelred Watkin, O.S.B. in wills dated 1404 and 1415* 

2 Both Hilton and the author of The Cloud of Unknowing , like the writer of the 
Ancren Riwle , were distrustful of such phenomena. See J. Morton, Ancren Riwle , 
Camden Soc lvii (1853), 224; P. Hodgson, The Cloud of Unknowing , EETS os 
218 (1944), ch ix; Rev J. B. Dalgairns, The Scale of Perfection, 2nd ed (London 1901), 
bk 1, chs x-xi. Cf S. B. Meech and H. E. Allen, The Book of Margery Kempe , EETS 
os 212 (1940) i.lxvii; p 259, note on 6/9 f; p 315, note on 126/14. Note also Julian’s 
own fears expressed in ch vi of the shorter text of the Revelations; see Rev D. Harford, 
Comfortable Words for Christ’s Lovers (London 1925), 42. 

3 Cf R. W. Chambers, On the Continuity of English Prose (London 1932), xcvii-cii. 
See also Sister Agnes Margaret Humbert, Verbal Repetition in the Ancren Riwle 
(Washington 1944), 101-4. 
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Dame Julian's 4 book is extant in four manuscripts, of 
which three are in the British Museum and one in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. Of the British Museum MSS, 
Additional 37790 is mid-fifteenth century, Sloane 2499 mid¬ 
seventeenth century, and Sloane 3705 early eighteenth 
century. The Paris MS is a sixteenth-century manuscript. 

This apparently simple manuscript relationship is, however, 
complicated by the following circumstances: Additional 
MS 37790 contains only about one-third of the matter contained 
in each of the other three; 5 the neatly written Paris manuscript, 
though it gives Julian's name and has a fuller text than 
have the Sloane MSS, is slightly modernized in diction 
and has several inferior readings; while Sloane 2499, though 
a later manuscript and most carelessly written, with a number 
of doubtful readings, yet appears to preserve on the whole 
the idiom and vocabulary of a late fourteenth or early 
fifteenth-century original. 

Several modernized versions 6 and two foreign translations 
of all or part of the Revelations have been printed, 7 and the 
task of preparing a critical edition has been undertaken 
in recent years by the present writer. In addition, numerous 
essays and two full-length studies of Julian and her writings 8 

4 Serenus Cressy, O.S.B., editor of the earliest-known printed version of the 
Revelations (1670) appears to have originated the title ‘ Mother Juliana’. Margery 
Kempe has Dame Ielyan (The Book , op cit 42); Additional MS 37790, Iulyan ; Paris 
MS, Iulyane (genitive). The Sloane MSS do not give Julian’s name. 

5 It is not known which of the two versions, the longer or the shorter, was first 
composed, but internal evidence strongly favours the supposition that the shorter text 
was written soon after the visions were experienced, i e soon after 1373, and the longer 
in the course of the ‘ twenty yere ’ mentioned in the Revelations, ch li, f 96b. For 
a suggested explanation of the relationship between the two versions see John Lawlor, 
* A Note on the Revelations of Julian of Norwich Review of English Studies, 
New "Series 11 (1951), 255-8. 

6 Chapter references in this article are to Miss Grace Warrack’s edition of Sloane 
MS 2499, nth ed, London 1940. Quotations are from the Paris MS of the 
Revelations'; the capitalization and punctuation are modern. 

7 A useful account of these versions is given in the Orchard Series edition of the 
Revelations by Dom Roger Hudleston, O.S.B. (London 1927), vii-ix. Tersteegen’s 
(German) extract, which is not continuous, is based on the first edition (1670) of 
Cressy’s modernization of the Paris MS. Dom MeuniePs valuable French edition of 
Sloane MS 2499 — Revelations de VAmour Divine (Tours 1925) — contains one curious 
error (p viii), viz the attribution of the Sloane chapter headings to the Paris MS. 

8 R. H. Thouless, The Lady Julian: A Psychological Study, SPCK 1924; R. H. Flood, 
St Julian's Church, Norwich, and Dame Julian, Norwich 1937. 
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have appeared. All this activity testifies to the strong 
attraction to the modern mind of this medieval recluse. 

Sixteen Revelations of Divine Love is a series of meditations 
made over a period of nearly twenty years, 9 based on a vision 
of Christ in His Passion granted to the author when she was 
about thirty years old. 10 In describing the circumstances 
under which the vision was experienced, Julian alludes to 
herself as ‘ a symple creature unlettyrde \ u the precise 
significance of which statement is difficult to ascertain. 12 
Her book in no way suggests an untutored mind. Though it 
contains, apart from Biblical sayings, but one direct quotation, 
the Revelations is nevertheless so full of scriptural allusion 
and imagery, so shot through with echoes of other spiritual 
writings, as to compel the belief that its author, through 
whatever medium, was familiar with at least the common 
stock of ideas in a vigorous mystical tradition, and with the 
classic expositions of those ideas. In the following pages an 
attempt, by no means exhaustive, is made to distinguish some 
of the literary influences apparently discernible in the 
Revelations. 

By far the most important single influence is the Bible, both 
Old and New Testaments. 13 This scriptural element is present 
in three forms: as more or less direct quotation; as the source 


9 Revelations , ch li ad init. 

10 Ibid, ch nr ad init. 

11 Paris MS, ch ii, f 3a. 

12 It is just possible that the phrase means that Julian could not read; cf E. Power, 
Medieval English Nunneries (Cambridge 1922), 260. .See Dialogues of St Catherien 
of Siena , trans. A. Thorold (London 1905), viii, and A eta Sanctorum , Oct. xiii, col 
538, for similar information about two famous women mystics who were Julian’s 
contemporaries. However, a later remark of Julian’s * I have techyng within me as 
it were the begynnyng of an A.B.C. . . .’ (ch li ad fin , f i03b-io4a, suggests, if 
taken in its context, that she had at least mastered the art of reading. Dr H. E. Allen 
refers me in this connexion to Du Cange, Glossarium mediae et infimae Latinitatis 
(Venice 1736) iv for an example of Lit{t)era meaning ‘ Latin’, and she suggests that 
Julian’s * unlettyrde ’ may have a similar connotation. 

13 T. W. Coleman, English Mystics of the Fourteenth Century (London 1938), 149, 
remarks that Julian in the Revelations seldom quotes the Bible, and contrasts (ibid 
163) the talk of Julian with Margery Kempe {The Book , 42-3) on this point. 
This distinction does not commend itself to the present writer, who finds the scriptural 
content of Julian’s conversation identical in kind with that of the Revelations. 
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of concepts adopted and expanded by Julian; and as the 
unconscious borrowings of a mind steeped in the language and 
thought of the Bible. Examples of the first type are few in 
number; quotations are usually short and sometimes inaccurate, 
as if Julian were relying on her memory: 

‘ Loo me here, Gods handmayden !’ 

' And in the tyme of Joy I myght haue seyde with Seynt 
Paule, " Nothyng schalle departe me fro the charyte of Crist”. 
And in the payne I myght haue seyd with Seynt Peter, 
“ Lorde, saue me, I peryssch”.’ 

"... thys is an awter of the Unknowyn God/ 14 
The second category of borrowings is more considerable than 
the first. Julian devotes nearly two whole chapters to the 
theme * verely God is oure mother", a concept derived ultimately 
from such passages as Isaias xlix.i, XLix.15, Lxvi.13, 
Matthew xxm.37 etc, though the anchoress’s immediate 
inspiration may have been Eckhart. 15 Again, the imagery of 
* God enjoyeth that he is our very spouse, and our soule his 
lovyd wyfe ’ 16 comes from The Canticle of Canticles ; and the 
metaphor of the soul as the City of God, which is mentioned 
in ch li and developed in ch lxvii, comes from Psalms xlv, 
xlvii, lxxxvi, cxxi and cxxvi. 

Borrowings of this type are also made from the New 
Testament. For example, the Pauline writings provide two 
figures highly important to Julian’s thought: the duality of 
man’s nature, expressed in Rom vii. 15-25, 2 Cor iv.16 etc; 17 
and the image of the Church as the Body of Christ, found in 
1 Cor 12-27, Rom xii.5, Eph 1.23 etc. 18 


14 Revelations , ch iv, f 8b; ch xv, f 3ia-3ib; ch vm, f 37a-37b. Cf Luke 1.38; Roro 
vin.35; Matthew vm.25, xiv.30; Acts xii.33. References are to tne Douay Bible. 

15 Revelations , chs lix and lx. Cf The Works of Meister Eckhart, trans. C. de B. 
Evans (London 1924) 1.427. See also Sister M. Albert, O.P., * God is Our Mother’, 
Life of the Spirit , Blackfriars, May 1945; Andre Cabassut, O.S.B., ‘ Une Devotion 
Medievale Peu Connue: La Devotion a “Jesus notre Mere” ’, Revue d’Ascetique etde 
Mystique , nos 99-100, Avril-Decembre 1949. 

16 Revelations, ch lii, f 106b. For a short history of the image see Dom Cuthbert 
Butler, Western Mysticism (London 1922), 160. On the whole, the absence of 
erotic imagery in the Revelations is one of its salient characteristics. 

17 Cf Revelations , chs xix, lii. 

** Cf Revelations , cbs li, Lin, liv etc. 
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What is described above as Julian’s 'unconscious’ use of 
scripture, namely the clothing in Biblical language of a theme 
not in itself Biblical, is by far the most pervasive of the three 
types of influence mentioned. Almost every page of the 
Revelations is steeped in Biblical reminiscence. The allegory 
of the Lord and the Servant, for example, is a marvellous 
blend of many scriptural ingredients: the fall of Adam, Isaias’ 
Song of the Servant, the Parable of the Prodigal Son, the 
Labourers in the Vineyard, the Treasure hidden in the field, 
the Gospel accounts of the Passion — to name but the most 
obvious. Nor is this an isolated instance, for the same sort 
of thing is illustrated in chs x, xiv, li etc of her work. 19 

The anchoress’s spontaneous use of scriptural phraseology 
illustrates another aspect of the same unconscious borrowing, 
and seems to point to close familiarity with the text of the 
Bible, either in the Vulgate or in the vernacular: 

\ . . the blessydfulle Trinitie made mankynd to his ymage 
and to his lykenes . . . ’ 

' Whan God shulde make mannes body he toke the slyme 
of the erth , whych is a mater medelyd and gaderyd of all 
bodely thynges . . . . ’ 

. . touch we hym [Christ] and we shalle be made cleene.’ 20 

It is interesting to observe that the shorter text of the 
Revelations , while showing scriptural influence in the first and 
third of the ways here indicated, does not to the same degree 
make use of Biblical concepts. 21 

As far as the Patristic writings are concerned there is some 
evidence in Julian’s book of an acquaintance with the works of 
St Augustine of Hippo. Several Julian passages call to mind 
at once the writings of Augustine. 22 This is one striking 
instance: 

19 Cf Matthew xxvi.67, xiv.25-33; Luke xiv.16-17; Matthew vi passim . 

20 Revelations , ch x, f 21b; ch liii, f 112b; ch lxxvii, f 162a. Cf Genesis 1.26, 
11.7; Matthew vm.3. 

21 If the shorter text be the earlier of the two versions, the omission may then be 
accounted for by the fact that the teachings of which they form the kernel had not 
yet been given to Julian. 

22 As there was, in Julian's day, an Augustinian friary in the very street where stood 
(until destroyed by enemy action in 1942) St Julian's Church, the anchoress could 
easily have become acquainted with the spirit and ideals of its friars. 
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* And than shall we alle come in to oure Lorde, oure selfe 
clerely knowyng and God fulsomly hauyng; and we endlesly 
be alle hyd in God — verely seyeng and fulsomly feljmg — and 
hym gostely heryng and hym delectably smellyng and hym 
hall swetly swelwyng. And ther shall we se God face to face, 
homely and fulsomly . . . ' 23 Cf St Augustine: ‘ Quid autem 

amo, cum te amo ? Non speciem corporis, nec decus temporis, 
nec candorem lucis . . . Non haec amo cum amo Deum 
meum; et tamen amo quamdam lucem, et quamdam vocem, et 
quemdam odorem et quemdam cibum, et quemdam amplexum, 
cum amo Deum meum, lucem, vocem, odorem, cibum, 
amplexum interioris hominis mei . . . ' 24 

The only direct non-scriptural quotation in the Revelations 
is from Gregory's Life of St Benedict . 'For a soul that 
seth the Maker of all thyng, all that is made semyth fulle 
lytvlle ' 25 is Julian's beautiful rendering of ' quia animae 
videnti Creatorem angusta est omnis creatura'. 26 

Possibly Julian was also familiar with the Benjamin Minor 
of Richard of St Victor, current in her day in an English 
translation usually attributed to the author of The Cloud of 
Unknowing , 27 She mentions Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite 
by name as * Seynt Dyonisi of France'. 28 She is quite likely 
to have known his Mystical Theology , also translated by the 
author of The Cloud 29 and perhaps his Divine Names through 
some similar channel. Julian’s peculiarly Dionysian use of 


23 Revelations, ch xliii, f 8ob. 

24 Confessiones , bk x, ch 6 (Migne, Patrologia Latina xxxii, col 782). Other 
Augustinian passages are found in Revelations , chs ix, li etc. Cf Epist. ad 
Parthos , Tract, x (PL xxxv, col 2060); In Ps. cxxix (PL xxxvn, cols 1696-1703) etc. 

25 Revelations , ch vm, f 16b-17a. 

26 Gregory’s Life of St Benedict , ch xxxv (PL lxvi, col 200). The use of this 
quotation by Julian is noted in Father Hudleston’s edition of the Revelations , xii; 
by Dom Meunier, op cit 34; and by Dom David Knowles, The English Mystics 
(London 1927), 132. 

27 P. Hodgson, op cit lviii, lxxviii. 

28 Revelations , ch xvm, f 37a. Julian, like other medieval writers, erroneously 
identifies St Denis of France (martyred c 250 ad) with Denis the Areopagite, who was 
converted by St Paul’s preaching (Acts of the Apostles xvn.34). See Butler, op cit 
180-1; also Von Hugel, The Mystical Element in Religion (London 1908), 11.92 f. 

29 Op cit lviii, lxxviii. 
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the word ' touch ' (hra<p{j) signifying God's direct action 
on the soul, her fondness for numbers (especially triads), and 
the numerous echoes in her book of Dionysius' thought suggest 
a knowledge of the Areopagite's writings, though it is worthy 
of note that her treatment of the problem of evil 30 owes little 
to that of Dionysius. 

A single instance must suffice to illustrate Julian’s affinities 
in thought with Pseudo-Dionysius. The eleventh chapter 
of her book begins: ' And after this I saw God in a 
poynte ... by which syght I saw that he is in al thyng . . .' 31 
It is hard to believe that this statement owes nothing to the 
following utterance of the Areopagite, in which, after remarking 
that Existence belongs to the ‘ Absolute and Transcendent 
Goodness ' in an incomprehensible and concentrated oneness, 
he goes on: ‘ All the radii of a circle are concentrated into a 
single unity in the centre, and this point contains all the 
straight lines brought together within itself and unified to 
one another, and to the one starting-point from which they 
began . . . ' 32 

Julian’s debt to earlier and contemporary English writings 
is chiefly one of form. But there is a similarity in spirit to 
the Ancren Riwle , as well as some obvious, though probably 
unconscious, borrowings. 33 This indebtedness to the Ancren 
Riwle is most likely due to Julian's close acquaintance with the 
earlier book, which is just what one would expect, since the 
Riwle was written for anchoresses. With The Cloud of 
Unknowing the Revelations have little in common, despite the 
fact that both works deal primarily with the higher forms of 
mystical experience. The homely spirit of The Scale of 
Perfection is more akin to that of the Revelations ; but the 
scope of Hilton's book is wider, and the speculative element, so 
surprisingly present in the Revelations , is absent from The 


30 Revelations, ch xxxn. Cf Dionysius, Divine Names , ch iv (Migne, Patrologia 
Graeca hi, col 731). 

31 Revelations , f 22b. 

32 Divine Names , ch v ( PG 111, col 821). The translation is that of C. E. Rolt, 
The Divine Names and Mystical Theology of Pseudo-Dionysius (London 1920), 137. 

33 See Revelations , ed Warrack, 152, note 2. 
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Scale . The two writers express at least one truth in identical 
terms 34 and several others in similar form. 35 

While Julian may have known the writings of Richard 
Rolle, there is little evidence in her book to support such a 
conjecture* The two mystics differ fundamentally in 
temperament; and one may reasonably doubt whether the 
rather emotional style of the Hampole hermit would be 
congenial to the rationalizing mind of the anchoress; all the 
more so as most of Rolled treatises 36 were intended for souls 
less advanced in the way of virtue than w T as Julian. On the 
other hand. Rollers devotion to the humanity of Christ, his 
predilection for the Passion as a subject of meditation, and the 
vivid pictorial quality of his English writings in particular, 
find their counterpart in the Revelations of Julian. 37 

The Book of Margery Kemfe is not likely to have been in 
circulation during Julian's lifetime, 38 but Margery paid a 
visit to Julian and they had a long talk together on the subject 
of Margery's trials. 39 The Book is in strong contrast to the 
Revelations in tone and subject-matter, and would scarcely have 
appealed to the reticent nature of the anchoress. 

This brief survey must suffice to show the truth of the 
contention that the subject-matter of the Revelations not only 
shows little trace of English formative influence, but differs 
strikingly in important respects from contemporary religious 
treatises. For it is less theoretical, less ascetic and severe in 
tone than The Cloud ; more limited in scope, more personal and 
speculative than The Scale ; more intellectual in approach 
than Rolle's writings; and more spiritual than The Book oj 
Margery Kempe. 

34 Noted by Coleman, op cit 148. 

35 See Revelations , ed Warrack, 140, note 2. For a theory about the possible 
mutual influence of Julian and Hilton see Scala Perfections, a French translation by 
Dom M. Noetinger and Dom E. Bouvet, O.S.B. (Tours 1923) n.191-3. 

36 Eg Amending of Life and Fire of Divine Love. 

37 Many of the lyrics on the Passion composed in Julian’s day possess the vividness 
of detail and intimate personal tone found in both the Revelations and the writings of 
Rolle. See C. Brown, Religious Lyrics of the Fourteenth Century (Oxford 1924), 
nos 64, 67, 76, 79 etc. 

38 See The Book, op cit li. 

39 Ibid 42-3. 
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Since Julian was a contemporary of several famous 
continental women mystics and ecstatics, it is interesting to 
inquire how much she has in common with them and to what 
extent she was influenced by them. It has been suggested that 
the Revelations may reflect an acquaintance with the letters 
of St Catherine of Siena , 40 and it is not unlikely also that she had 
at least heard of the revelations of St Bridget of Sweden 41 as 
well as those of earlier women visionaries like St Gertrude and 
St Mechthild von Hackeborn. Even if this is true, however, 
their chief importance for Julian was that their writings helped 
to establish a new spiritual fashion, as it were, and possibly 
weakened contemporary English prejudice against female 
mystics. With the actual writings of these women (those of 
St Catherine perhaps excepted) Julian's work appears to have 
but few points of contact. While Catherine, Bridget and 
Dorothea of Prussia in their writings are ‘ prophetical or 
practical, intent on finding and interpreting the intensely active 
and world-reforming will of God ', 42 there is a detachment and 
remoteness, an absence of topical allusion and denunciation 
in the Englishwoman's book, that contrast strangely with the 
writings of her continental sisters . 43 

Perhaps it is even stranger that Julian seems to have more 
in common with the Flemish and German male mystics of her 
century than with her own native brethren . 44 The writings of 
Ruysbroeck, Tauler and Suso furnish many parallels with her 
work in imagery and ideas , 45 while Johannes Eckhart would 


40 See Catholic Encyclopaedia vm, St Catherine of Siena. For an account of the 
English Austin Friar, William Flete, and his relations with St Catherine, see A. Gwynn, 
The English Austin Friars in the Time of Wycliff (Oxford 1940), 161 f. Sister 
M. Albert, O.P., in a study as yet unpublished, finds a strong similarity in outlook 
between St Catherine and Julian. The present writer feels that, despite a funda¬ 
mental spiritual kinship, there is a dynamic quality in the Italian mystic’s method 
which differentiates her completely from the English recluse. 

41 St Bridget died in 1373 and was canonized in Oct 1391. Cf The Book , 95. 

42 W. P. Cummin, The Revelations of St Birgetta y EETS os 178 (1929), 125, 
note on 1/1. 

43 This may be due to the fact that Julian, as a recluse, was withdrawn from 
external affairs, while these other women mystics lived all or most of their lives 
* in the world’. 

44 For commerce with Flanders at this period see F. Blomefield, History of Norfolk 
(1739-1775- 5 vols), 11.61-3. 

45 Dom Meunier, op cit, quotes several instances. 
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appear to have influenced her strongly . 46 Julian's tendency to 
speculate, her concrete imagery and a certain forthrightness 
of expression would certainly seem to give her kinship with this 
great German thinker. And while this resemblance may be 
accidental, it is a tempting surmise that two of the English 
writer's most daring pronouncements — on the Motherhood 
of God 47 and the ‘ godly wylle ' (the only passage in her book 
which approaches unorthodoxy) — owe either their form or 
their matter, or both, to the Dominican . 48 Compare, for 
instance, the content of the following passages, the first 
from Julian, the others from Eckhart: 

‘ ... in ech a soule that shall be safe is a godly wylle 
that nevyr assentyd to synne ne nevyr shall; whych wyll is so 
good that it may nevyr wylle evyll but evyr more contynuly it 
wyllyth good and werkyth good in the sight of God . . . ' 49 

"... the soul has a spark in her which has been in God 
eternally, life and light. And this spark is conveyed into 
every man together with the soul. It is pure light in itself 
and is always censuring sin and urging to virtue . . . The 
spark of the soul cannot be extinguished either in hell or 
heaven . . . ’ 50 

b . . the spark of the soul is [God’s] light striking down 
from above, the reflection of his divine nature and ever opposed 
to anything ungodly ... a permanent tendency to good; 
aye, even in Hell it is inclined to good . . .’ 51 

Nevertheless, despite these apparent reflections of foreign 
influence in her book, Julian contrives triumphantly to preserve 
her own personality. ‘ The first English Woman of Letters', 
as Miss Underhill styles her , 52 ‘ she is as original as a Christian 
writer can well be ' ; 53 and yet, at the same time, she is securely 


46 It is possible that Julian had a Dominican confessor or director; the Dominicans 
were a great power in Norwich in Julian's day. 

47 See above, p 21, note 15. 

48 See Knowles, op cit 144. 

49 Revelations, ch liii, f ma. 

50 The Works of Meister Eckhart, op cit 11.113. 

51 Ibid 1.88. 

52 Cambridge Medieval History vn.807. 

53 Knowles, op cit 131. 
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entrenched in the religious traditions of her age. Sixteen 
Revelations of Divine Love is unique in this respect, that it 
combines the fervour of the continental women mystics with 
the speculativeness of the continental male mystics, and adds 
to both the sanity, balance and sobriety characteristic of 
English mysticism . 54 


54 Acknowledgments are due to Mr R. M. Wilson, University of Sheffield, under 
whose supervision the writer of this article prepared an edition of Sloane MS 2499 
for the M.A. degree of Leeds University. 
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TWO MANUSCRIPTS OF THE PRICKE OF CONSCIENCE 
IN THE BROTHERTON COLLECTION, 
UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

By K. W. HUMPHREYS and J. LIGHTBOWN 

In 1950 two manuscripts of the Pricke of Conscience were 
purchased for the Brotherton Collection. As neither of these 
volumes has been fully described elsewhere, a detailed account 
of the two manuscripts may assist anyone working not only 
on the Pricke of Conscience , but also on the various shorter 
pieces contained in one of the volumes. 

Leeds University, MS Brotherton Collection 500. 

Incipit: Hie incipit quidam tractates Roberti Grosthed 
eipiscopi lincolliensis [sic] qui nowmatur [stimulus 
consciencie. Prana pars qualiter homo iactus est et 
omnia, propter eum. 
pe my3t of pe fader al my^ty 
pe wytt of pe sone al witty. 

Explicit: To pe wiche place vs alle brynge 
]hesus kyng ouer vch kynge. Amen. 

After 1 2689 is interpolated: 

Queruwt multi cur &eus homines fecerit qui peccare 
potuit . . . p^r septimum vitam nostfram in fine debito 
consummare. 

Binding: Rebound in 1896 in imitation vellum. Lettered 
on cover: PRICK OF CONSCIENCE BY RICHARD 
* ROLLE COMMONLY CALLED RICHARD DE 
HAMPOLE. Lettered on spine: PRICK OF 

CONSCIENCE BY RICHARD DE HAMPOLE. 

Fly-leaves: f i. Examples of alliteration. 

ff ij-iij. Biographical sketch of Robert Grosseteste copied 
from Rees' Cyclopedia xvn (London 1819), Sig. G 2. 
ff iv-vj. J. B. Yates's description of his own MS of the 
poem taken from Archaeologia xix (1821), 314-34, in the 
handwriting of T. C. Neale, a former owner. 
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f vij. Notes on owners of this MS by Frederick A. 

Harrison, grandson of T. C. Neale, 
f viij. The title-page of Morris's edition of the Pricke 
copied by F. A. Harrison. 

Collation: 147 folios, paginated in last century, probably 
by T. C. Neale. 

[i-x] A 8 , B 8 + 2 cancels, C 8 , D 8 , E 9 + cancel,F 11 + cancel, 
G 8 , H 8 , J 7 -f cancel, K 8 - Q 8 , R 10 T two cancels, S 6 . 

Signatures below last two words in the final line have 
mostly been trimmed away by the binder but are visible 
on several pages. 

Text: Early 15th-century hand written on vellum with 
flesh side outside and like facing like throughout where not 
affected by cancels. There are some corrections in a 
slightly later hand and annotations in a much later hand. 
The text is not punctuated except at the beginning and at 
the end. All rubrication is in red. There are no para¬ 
graph marks, headings, running titles or rhyme brackets. 
There are damp stains on the lower fore edge of most 
leaves. 

Ruling: The ruling is in ink: two vertical and two 
horizontal lines, now almost imperceptible, formed a frame 
for the text. In many cases the flesh side only is ruled. 
The text varies from 28 to 33 lines to a page with one 
column on each page. 

Provenance: There is no trace of the history of this MS 
until it belonged in the nineteenth century to T. C. Neale, 
governor of the Essex County Jail at Chelmsford. It 
passed into the possession of Neale's grandson, Frederick 
A. Harrison, by 1898 and was sold in 1920 at Sotheby’s. 
It was in the collection of Sir Leicester Harmsworth 
until 1945, when it was again sold at Sotheby's. 

It is mentioned by H. E. Allen, Writings ascribed to Richard 
Rolle (New York 1927), 377. 

Leeds University, MS Brotherton Collection 501. 

Contents : 

1. ff ia-58b. Pricke of Conscience , 11 1130 to the end. 
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i __ _ _^_ ^ f , __J to 

<t&af Mty*4y& «to$ gx*o/K:tvcjfvvc%j<5V« weyntemA r^Tf^fo 
c>4c $ftfy*nev<x$y6fot cc&ayyw fat ft®<$« «tf$c $af 6c tfr*n cnyn y&im* 

8e w A$c turf^ky^ *M$ tt*%\<iite ony <xvfc*&t§*th<uc y* ocnc 
rvao€S l^n< yc n* *&e»of t$c $ay of^owvc f mtbw wa?$h:«$c. 

-StiS of £$<me*v$ Pop tolnyA 6<tc f f y wen Syft^ic ffyaT ftvw ^fetc 
1&*$4o&t&o €B«tft^ee«>weS^/aj^^SwKa<5 > ^i8omae8< 

*%CTwcn wHy <5e €(^^6olWwt$efvffce yftfcty of *tyy&Bo8c. 

^cx« <Hv CSyK y 140 fev^o^fhavv^;? 0%tt gototfye went g Afct fc£€8ftn§. 
ijjjgat o^i8y A* Sbtctyn tei ; of t$e ^tynft of fck&c y &tn c*$&£ 

($ise ptvnvA A*fv# fidX ft*$ 0 a®// AS yfc way §«*« ftfWi® a*? 

£<§« wan 6ot6« yon# P oC^e V way 6c ^eny to t^c&e yc txfyc*fy3 ot to® >££ ;. 

■ ifi^mi^inxiBtufitin. 

p wan <5yci^S^$<l&i! 8nt of t$c>twvtf fc&c can tdte 
ot $ctc <$b wy$$t €6ytt €&c£e/^€6aty?cy^t^c ff£>*t fc& 

v „ : $zc$c *6*y 6c 6tog^tf/Ay o$6a*i t^cy ont$ca pcyn£ tAeg^t. 

t^ctfbi $T Hscvi fnoCSy^iwt vyg^ni^c pcynyAy w$e$e aw$yf$t 
;„ ®y*6ont cv&c fee tfcnfvvE wAim ^ fy>a£ ofyeCB ye€B aa v can ij 
\ of *#c pcynA oW/f A£ yc 

l ^frf V fM? Vo® CM«*e ytfAcfe//a* y ^ane^iaS $**te <&*&>**#, 
t ] ^w *Vt%nj<5&e&yo$woeci/ftv$4><&ofpeynytf yatnt$ote 

cfifct^tT tfcyyfttft^e &>& Cfcytnctf/Sg*# enynTtnyWtfo**t8ccA 

if *9* cttBc 8c ffp& way fy£»p$ 8cjito avo&v$ *wyt of * tve/ 

fow> tH Mvy^ya fiat^ao>®/r?f?yt wap 6c 4>£vy$ to an c^ jo# 

a v>ny$SGte3/ftfk ;cffcof anc^^e ^e8cHytvO§at^ 

J ®o ya ^c^Ccyyttja^c6w#j^; tciJy^ vwy^ya^c ett^e %- wo^rtfaz o^ev r c%a* 
t$c r-wvyS^y^ t^c egoe fycfc/z'Pt^c ®^ytc a6ot6t op/awc 68y<ft ? 
®oy6t6cctt^ ®Sntp3ijWi/Twvy^^t^e^vcn^y0Ot^ftBo^t 
( trO^ wen Oc 6c ftu cg^c $yg^t Ao€6 ^cnyn plk®cPcttf 

Ipntt ^w^^Pftv^onaBc® yO" ftngfey tt^c C*t$« yt yB 

tf~£c%\fi t£yc o6ft£ 6tf ^bwc aa t^c w, y<fgcH\m 

SCn^ ft® t^c ^v^Hft^Cv to 9wc®c«( f no® ften) w tBc ftyct t t^c£tc 
-t£Ae*e fty*£ t6cy ^ Am 6c Affto g«$vt I? CBo ff>at t^cv 6«f fl}*Z khh <§c%f 

/s'/ _ 
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To face p. 30 
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Incipit: Omne quod est in immdo aut est concupiscencia 
carius aut est concupiscencia oculor um aut sup^rbia vite 
Concupyscens of flesh ys o thyng/p 4 fallyth to fleshly 
lykvng. 

Explicit: To whych place he vs all bryng/p 4 for oure 
hele on rode ded hyng. Amen. 

After 1 9532 is interpolated: 

Conclusio compilatoris . . . Preteria iste libellus prHatus 
per idonium clericuw fuit in loquela anglica compilatus et 
pro laicis ad intelligendww euocatus. 

2. ff 59a-67b. Thomas of Wimbledon’s sermon on the text 
* Redde racionem villicacionis tue ’ preached at Paul’s Cross, 
1388. 

Incipit: Here beginnyth a notabill matyr extracte in the 
maner of a sermou^ . . . puplyshid and pm:hid at 
Poulis cros in London the 3eris of oure lord crist jhesus 
J? 4 tyme beyng mccciiii 41 et viij [sic]. 

Explicit: But ioye and ioye to hem that be sauyd, ioye in 
god, ioye in hemself, ioye in othir that be sauyd. Also ioye 
for here trauayle ys brought to so gracious an ende, 
ioye for they scapid the peyn of helle. Joye for the 
endeles blys that they haue in the syght of god. To whom 
be wurship and glorye in to worldis of worldis. Amen. 

3. ff 68a-74a. Prose treatise of the seven deadly sins . 

[Imperfect.] 

Incipit: Here begynnyth a notabyll tretys of the sevyn 
dedly synnys and of her brawnchis. 

Explicit: Now horn thes sennys and al othyr cryst kepe vs 
thorw3 his grace and aftyr oure deth vs to brynge to his 
blyssyd and eternall place. Amen. 

4. ff 74a-8ia. Prose treatise on the ten commandments . 

Incipit: Here beginnyth a tretys of the ten comwandmewtis 

as folwith her^: O ye crystyn men ye shal vndyrstande 
that all manyr of pepill that shal be sauyd and go to blys. 

Explicit: and lete we prey to hym nyght and day p 4 he 
sende vs grace to fulfelle his comaral and leue in this 
worlde to his blyssid piesing J> 4 whan we shal dye we may 
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come to that place p t he hath promysid vs of his mercy 
and charyte. Amen. 

5. ff 81a, b. The seven deeds of mercy. 

Incipit: A declaracfon of p e vij dedis of nwcy pat arn 
bodily here folwith. Of the seuynw dedys of mercy god 
shal speke at the day of doom. 

Explicit: Departe ye fro me ye cursyd folk into euyrlastyng 
fyre that is ordeynde to the deuyll and his angelys for ye 
dede not the dedys of nwcy neythyr bodyly ne gostly. 

6. ff 82a-88b. A form of confession. 

Incipit: O pu my brothyr p t art yong of age qwiche kanst 
not confesse thiself. 

Explicit: Qwiche lorde thurgh his precyous passyon felle 
the myght and the bost of the fende and sende vs grace to 
come to hys euyrlastyng ioye and solace w* hym to regne 
wkmten ende. Amen. 

7. ff 89a-9oa. Prose miracle of Our Lady. 

Incipit: Here begynnyth a lytyl matyr of the gloryous 
virgyne oure lady seynt marye . . . Wurshypfull frendys 
we rede among myraculys of oure lady . 

Explicit: And than qwan hys tyme was come he deyde and 
went to the ioyes of heuyn and there he ioyeth w l god and 
oure lady. To whiche ioyes god vs alle brynge. Amen. 

8. f 90b. Prose treatise on a good life. 

Incipit: Here pu shal weten how pu shalt plese most 
god . . . Synt Poule the fyrst hermyte. 

Explicit: Crye to my blyssyd modyr and worship her wyth 
orysowns for she wyll gete the pe blysse of heuyn. Amen. 

9. ff 91a, b. Prose treatise . [Imperfect.] 

[Begins]: 3yf pu offre thin herte to him and terne velany 
to wurship. 

Explicit: pu shal sothfastly hate senne and all thi 
wykkydnes and be fastnyd wyth the bonde of loue to 
jhysu endeles spouse p 1 he vs graunte the lyf pat euyr 
shal last. Amen. 

10. ff 92a~99b. Gast of Gy (Metrical version). 

Incipit: Here begynnyth a notabyll matere and a gret 
myracule don be oure lord jhesws cryst. 
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Lorde and god alway/lovere of all mankynde 
Ys wont wondrys to werke al day/al oure feyth to amende. 
Explicit: Mercyfull god graunt vs p t blys/all wey there 
in to haue duellyng. 

Dresse vs to go as thi wyl ys/eu er whil we be here levyng. 
Amen to that ioye he vs bryng/When we make oure 
endyng. 

11. ff 100a, b; 114a, b; 113a, b; 112a, b; 110a, b; ma, b; 
109a, b. Prose treatise on the Passion of Our Lord. 

Incipit: Here begynnyth the passyon of oure lord cryst 

ihesus. 

Explicit: And also that yt wryghtyth or redyth or heryth 
haue that ich blyssing and here parte in my sonys kyngdam 
wyth the fadyr and the sone and the holy gost thre 
personys and 00 god that leuyth and reygnyth wkmt 
ende. Amen. 

Here endith the passion of crist . . . 

12. ff 107a, b; i02a-io6b; 101a, b. A Metrical Declaration 
of the Holy Cross . 

Incipit: Here beginnyth a proces and a declaracfon of the 
holy cros . . . The holy rode the swete tre/ys good 
to haf in mynde/For thurgh it fro deth to lyue/was 
broght al mankynde. 

Explicit: Now jhesn thurgh thy holy Rode/Schylde vs fro 
the fende 

And bryng vs to that mekyll ioye/that neuyr shal haf 
ende. Amen. 

13. ff 109b; 108a, b; 115a. Gospel of Nichodemus (Prose 
version). [Imperfect.] 

Incipit: And now here begynnyth the Epystyll of 
Nichodemus .... 

The gode man the Nobyll pry nee Nichodemus. 

Explicit: To the whyche he of hys mercy vs alle bryng. 
Amen. 

14. ff ii5b-n6b. Bonaventura. Stimulus Amoris. 

Incipit: O p u my frend y wyll teche p e a lityll lesson how 

p 11 shal loue god and forstere thyself to kyndele thin 
herte in to his loue. 

c 
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Explicit: Qwerfor lete vs hertly loue onve blyssid lorde 
we may duelle w l hym wkmt ende. Amen. 

15. ff H7a-i22b. The miracles of Our Lady (verse). 

Incipit: Here beginnith miraculis of our ladi seint Marie . . . 
Seint Teophile was a grete man and a grete clerk also 
Heiest man he was by fore all othir vndir the bisshop tho. 

Explicit: And 3eue vs swete lady thy glorious luff, p* we 
may here suche grace Wynne 

That we may com to the ioye where thi blyssid sone and 
the arn inne. Amen. 

Binding: Modern half calf. Lettered on spine ‘ Rolle. 
Pricke of Conscience/ 

At foot — ‘ MSS ’ [sic]. Many pages have been mounted 
and secured by stab binding. 

Collation: 122 folios. As a result of the stab binding the 
volume is difficult to collate. The first eight gatherings 
were originally in 8 s and are probably rebound in that 
form; but after H 8 it is impossible to decide on the existence 
of gatherings, particularly as in parts of the MS cognate 
leaves have not remained attached together, e g ff 100-15. 
There are no signatures on the gatherings except for 
recent pencil figures on the first eight gatherings. There 
are catchwords in frames on ff 8b, 16b, 24b, 32b, 40b, 48b, 
56b, 64b slightly to the right of the central position. 

Text: Mid 15th-century hands, written on paper. The 
watermark, a hand surmounted by a crown, is not identifi¬ 
able with any of the specimens in Briquet. Changes of 
hands are found at ff 59a, 100a, 108a, 117a. 

Provenance: There are names of probable owners at:— 
f 6b Mark Sheldrake on this booke witnes William. George 
Sheldrake; f 13a Jhon Marten; f 29b Mark Sheldrake; 
f 57a Thomas Fotucehithe (?). Thomas Pell (also twice 
at f 73a and again at f 121); f 122a Item George Sheldrake 
oweth Antonye Bowes some theye made there last 
accounte on Monday next before midlente Sunday—xs. 
No certain identification is possible of these previous 
owners. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE BROTHERTON MANUSCRIPTS 

The great length of the Pricke of Conscience coupled with 
the fact that more than one hundred MSS of the poem are 
known to have survived has deterred scholars from attempting 
any exhaustive study of the relationships of all MSS. Miss 
Allen points out that ‘ immense variations in the text were 
discovered when thirty-one copies of the poem were examined 
with a view to establishing the text. No copy was found to be 
the source of any other and the groups into which all were 
divided were badly confused k 1 It is not therefore surprising 
that the articles so far published 2 on the genealogical relation¬ 
ships of certain MSS of this poem have each necessitated a 
modification of at least part of the pedigree set up by Andreae 
in his pioneer study, 3 which has nonetheless remained the 
basis of all subsequent research on the MS tradition. Andreae 
selected three test passages from approximately the beginning, 
the middle and the end of the poem, 11 1836-1927, 11 5126-5204 
and 11 9335-9394, on which to establish the genealogical 
relationships of the eighteen MSS of the Pricke in the British 
Museum. This method can give only a partial answer to the 
problem since the choice of other passages might conceivably 
give different results; but in view of the ten thousand lines of 
the poem this basis for comparison has been adopted by 
later scholars. 

Andreae’s main classes of MSS from the archetype U were 
Q and Z. Z contained MS Harley 4196 and MS Galba E ix, 
which were used by Morris for his edition of the poem. 4 From 
Q descended a small sub-group C, an East-Midland recension 
Xij and a large sub-group Xj to which the Brotherton 
Collection MSS may be assigned. 

1 H. E. Allen, Writings ascribed to Richard Rolle (New York 1927), 387. 

2 K. D. Bulbring, ‘ On Twenty-Five MSS of Richard Rollers Pricke of Conscience* , 
Transactions of the Philological Society (1888-90), 261-83. Cited hereafter as Bi. 

K. D. Bulbring, ‘ Zu den Handschriften von Richard Rolle’s Pricke of Conscience 
Englische Studien xxm (1897), 1-30. Cited hereafter as B2. 

C. D’Evelyn, ‘ An East Midland recension of the Pricke of Conscience *, PMLA xlv 
( 1 93o), 180-200. 

3 P. Andreae, Die Handschriften des ‘ Pricke of Conscience * von Richard Rolle von 
Hampole im Britischen Museum , Berlin Diss. 1888. 

4 R. Morris, The Pricke of Conscience, Published for the Philological Society, 
Berlin 1863. 
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Andreae’s genealogy:— 



U 


I 

Z 


Xj Xij C 


Bulbring (Bi) modified the position of this Xj group by 
introducing a larger class Y from which Xj was descended, and 
Xj itself was sub-divided several times, viz:— 


U 


Q 


Y 

I 

Xj 


Xij 


Aiv 


Aiij 


Aj 


Aij 


aij aj 

i 

a 


a] aij 
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In accordance with Andreae’s method the two Brotherton 
Collection MSS have been examined in order to establish, as 
far as possible, their place in Bulbring’s scheme of classification. 
MS Brotherton Coll 500 satisfies 5 out of 8 test readings for Q, 

1 out of 8 for C, 1 out of 3 for Xij, 5 and 13 out of 21 for Y. 
It satisfies 28 out of 37 readings for Xj, 3 out of 7 for Aiv, and 3 
out of 10 for Aiij. For A however it agrees in 25 out of 38 
readings, although for the third test passage only 3 out of 8 
readings agree. As we move further down the table the 
difficulty of placing new manuscripts increases. Until more 
copies in the sub-group Xj have been examined and the tree 
modified and extended, it will not be possible to be precise in 
establishing relationships. MS Brotherton Coll 500 satisfies 
only 1 out of 19 readings for Aj and 2 out of 5 for Aij, 5 out of 
10 for aij but 2 only out of 7 for aj, 5 out of 15 for a, and 4 out of 
19 for aij (aj is represented by one MS only which is a direct 
copy of aij). It would appear therefore that the Harmsworth 
MS may be assigned to class aij, but it would be injudicious 
to proceed further. 

MS Brotherton Coll 501 satisfies 7 out of 8 tests for Q, only 

2 out of 30 test passages for C, and none out of the three 
readings from the middle test passage which identify Xij as a 
sub-group. It agrees with Y in 15 out of 21 readings, in 34 out 
of 37 readings for Xj, in 3 out of 7 for Aiv, and in only 1 out 
of 10 readings for Aiij. For A it satisfies 29 out of 38 readings. 
For Aj it agrees in 1 reading only out ol 13, and in 2 for Aij. 
Only 1 in the 10 readings for aij agrees, but 4 out of 7 readings 
are satisfied for aj. As only one reading in each group a and 
aij is satisfied, it would be more dangerous than in the case of 
MS Brotherton Coll 500 to extend the classification further. 
This MS would seem to belong to the sub-group aj. 

Over half a century ago Bulbring (Bi) stated that ‘ a new 
edition [of the Pricke of Conscience], with all the many variations 
of its different copies, is much to be desired’. It is still 

5 It is interesting to note that for the third test passage the MS agrees with io out 
of 11 readings of MS Lansdowne 384, which Bulbring (B2) assigns to Xij with little 
justification: his remark ‘ there are no proofs for the position of the end of Lansdowne 
348 in the pedigree but presumably it was copied from Xij ’ is a confusing non sequitur. 
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unfortunately much to be desired, and our justification for 
endeavouring to describe and classify these MSS must be 
Bulbring’s exhortation that he ‘ who has an opportunity of 
examining one or more of the remaining MSS should not 
hesitate to contribute his share of the work \ 
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THE VOCABULARY OF THE METRICAL LIFE OF 
ST ROBERT OF KNARESBOROUGH 

Bv JOYCE BAZIRE 

British Museum MS Egerton 3143 is a collection of works 
in verse and prose dealing with the life and cult of St Robert of 
Knaresborough (d 1218), and no copies of these works are 
known from other sources. The most important items are 
three lives of the saint, one in Latin verse, one in Latin prose 
and the third in ME verse. This last, The Metrical Life of St 
Robert of Knaresborough (ff 39b-6ob), was printed by Henry 
Drury for the Roxburghe Club in 1824, together with four 
other pieces in ME verse which are to be found in the same 
manuscript. 

There is insufficient evidence for any precise date to be 
assigned to the composition of The Metrical Life : the upper 
limit can be determined by the date at which the manuscript 
itself was written, namely the late fifteenth century; but the 
lower limit may possibly be as much as a century earlier. 

In the process of compiling a glossary to The Metrical Life 
it was found that some words and phrases, or meanings of 
words and phrases, occurred for which the first quotation in 
OED is dated later than the upper date-limit assigned to the 
poem; and that other words and phrases, or meanings of words 
and phrases, were unrecorded in OED. The words and phrases 
in question are listed below in these two groups as far as 
possible; quotations are transcribed from the manuscript 
itself as the Roxburghe Club edition is inaccurate, but the 
punctuation is modern. 

1. Words and phrases, or meanings of words and phrases , 
occurring at a date earlier than the first quotation in OED . 
kemmes (. . . wyth hys cambe) f chastises \ 

He kemmes the crowell wyth Hys cambe, 

Off a lyon makys a lambe. 

(f 49b, 11 23-4; OED kemb v ic and comb v 1 3) 
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Apart from their use in the phrase ' to comb with a three- 
legged stool’, meaning ‘ to thrash or beat’, neither kemb nor 
comb is recorded in OED in the sense ' to chastise ’ before 1600; 
even then the examples given have a humorous application 
only, and such an application is unlikely in the above context, 
where He refers to God. 
kytte ‘ belly’. 

Als a hounde pat kastes out of hys kytte 
And ay turnes and takys eft hys vomytte. 

(f 43a, 11 9-10; OED kyte) 
The first quotation for the word is dated 1540; it is cited as 
belonging to the Northern and Scottish dialects, and is still to 
be found there. The etymology is uncertain, but forms 
cited in OED for comparison are Early Modern Dutch kijte , 
kiete f the fleshy part of the body’. 

repentt * mourned, was sad (because of some happening) 

Than Robertt rewed and sair repentt 
And to Saynt Hylde chapell he wentt. 

(f 44b, 11 18-19; OED repent v 3c) 
The required sense is not given in OED before 1590 (in Spenser), 
and then only one example is given. The usual meaning when 
the verb is intransitive is ‘ to feel contrition or compunction 
for something done (usually something that one has done 
oneself)’; this meaning is possible in the above context, but the 
other seems preferable. 
toy led ‘ annoyed, wearied’. 

T[h]e persone tonge, pat toyled pis sayntt 
And displesed hym wyth hys playntt, 

Was wyth vengiaunce and wyth wreke 
Spoyled pat he myght neuer speke. 

(f 56b, 11 19-22; OED toil v 1 11. 5) 
The early transitive senses recorded in OED are ' to pull, drag 
about’, literally and figuratively; the meaning found here is 
not recorded till 1549. 
spoyled ' injured (in a physical sense)’. 

(see quotation above; OED spoil v 1 hi. 10b) 
The required sense, ‘ to inflict bodily injury on a living creature’, 
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is not given in OED till 1577, except in the sense f to cut 
up a hen', which is found from 1440 (see OED spoil v 1 hi. 9) 
trayle ‘ sledge'. 

Tway droghe a trayle wyth pykes sere. 

(f 49a, 1 5; OED trail sb 1 11.3) 
Until the sixteenth century trail is recorded only with the 
meaning ‘ something that hangs or trails (such as trailing leaves 
or clothes)'—see OED trail sb 1 1 — and the sense required 
here, ' something trailed', is not cited till 1570. 

In addition there may be noted the following words, of 
which the first OED quotations are from the late fifteenth 
century, the same period as the upper date-limit for The 
Metrical Life : 
begyled * foiled'. 

On theffes pan vengiaunce doune gun lyght 
]>at robbed Sayntt Roberd on a nyght . . . 

Sway sail robbers be begyled . 

(f 51b, 11 11-12, 14; OED beguile v 3) 
‘ foiled ' is the best sense in this context, and the first example 
of this meaning in OED is dated 1483. 
domicelle * dwelling-place'. 

Bott he sware he suld hym skathe 
And doune gar dyng hys domicelle 
Opon the morn, euerylkay dele. 

(f 48b, 11 20-2; OED domicile sb 1) 
The first example cited in OED is dated c 1477. No form with 
celle is given, the vowel always being -i-\ but -0- is necessary 
here if a true rhyme is intended. 

q. Words and phrases , or meanings of words and phrases , 
unrecorded in OED. 
in hys dede * indeed'. 

[He] com to Knaresburgh, als I rede, 

Robertt to vysett in hys dede . 

(f 50a, 11 9-10; cf OED deed 5b & c) 
OED gives no example of this phrase; probably it is simply a 
rhyming tag used to fill up the the line, and means no more than 
' indeed'. 
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fytte ‘ incident ' or ' exciting event'. 

Forthirmare now wyll I fiytte 
To enforme youe of a fytte , 

Kynge Johanne how Syr Bryane broght; 

Hys celle to se he him besoght. 

(f 55a, 11 5-8; cf OED fit sb 1 1 and fit sb 2 1 and 2) 

According to OED two distinct words are found in ME: (i) from 
OE fitt y strong fern., ‘ part or section of a poem or song; a 
canto ' and (ii) from OE fitt, of uncertain gender and occurring 
only once, ‘ conflict, struggle; painful or exciting experience'. 
If the first of these words is the source of fytte in The Metrical 
Life } the meaning must be somewhat looser to fit the context 
and must refer to one episode of the ' part ' or ‘ section', 
i e to the ‘ incident ' itself. Possibly, however, of a can be 
interpreted ‘ in a'. 
frenesyse ‘ phrenetics, epileptics'. 

Lunatykes and frenesyse 

Thrugh hys myght ware mayd full wyse. 

(f 60a, 11 6-7; OED frenzy sb and adj Bi) 

The word appears to be a plural noun to balance lunatykes . 
The OED has an example, dated 1577, of frenesie used as an 
adjective, but there is no example of the word used as a noun 
meaning ‘ a phrenetic'. 
to hys handes ‘ to hand'. 

He hired and had paime to hys handes y 
Als scriptur says, four seruandes. 

(f 45a, 11 21-2; cf OED hand sb 34a) 

The sense appears to be the same as NE to hand 1 nearby', 
but OED gives no example of this phrase in the plural or with 
a possessive intervening. 
by the home ‘ abundantly'. 

Roberd sayd, ‘ In Gode ys grace, 

That godely gyffes vs kow and corne.' 

‘ Yha,' quod Yue, * bott noght by the home* 

(f 56a, 11 2-4; cf OED horn sb 111.12b) 
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Apparently these words express the same idea as cornu copia, 
but no example is given in OED of a phrase used in this way. 
modynesse ‘ greatness of spirit'. 

' Se,' he sayd, ‘ all in this house, 

Howe byrddys and bestys to Robert bouse; 

Howe meke, how myld pat Roberd ys.' 

All meruailed off hys modynesse. 

(f 42a, 11 13-16; cf OED moodiness) 
OE modignes had two different meanings (given by Bosworth- 
Toller): in a bad sense ‘ pride ', in a good sense ‘ greatness of 
spirit, magnanimity '; and the latter is the one required here. 
But, according to OED, this meaning did not survive beyond 
the OE period, as the only meanings found after the OE period 
are ' pride, anger ' (with the first quotation from c 1000) and 
* the state of being moody, sulky ' (from 1858). 
tyfeld f disarranged'. 

All the vessell pat he fand 

He tyfeld and touched paim wyth hys hand. 

(f 54a, 11 3-4; cf OED tiffle v 1 1 and 2) 
The meanings of this word given in OED are not appropriate 
in the above context; but NE tiffle (OED tiffle, tifle v 2 ), which 
is not cited before 1811, has the meanings ' to disorder, dis¬ 
arrange which fit the context. 
type * trick'. 

The fend . . . 

To Robertt had great inuy . . . 

He thoghte to teyne hym wyth a type. 

(f 53b, 11 18-19, 21) 

The only noun recorded in OED that approaches the meaning 
required here is NE tipe (OED tipe sb 2 dial.), ‘ a kind of trap 
for catching mice, rabbitsbut it does not occur till 1788. 
A ME verb, type (OED tip v 2 1.1), is found from the fourteenth 
century meaning ‘ to overthrow, cause to fall'; there is 
possibly some connexion between this and the noun in the 
text, which may perhaps mean ‘ a plan to overthrow, a 
stratagem'. 
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waned * grew pale’. 

Bott he etchewed ouer all thynge 

Wordes to speke of vanite 

Wyth freinde or fay; ay wald he fle. 

Ay to hys mette when he suld flytte, 

In sylence sadly wald he sytte; 

Hys visage waned swa wald he wepe, 

Opon a pamentt ly and slepe 
A lytyll space . . . 

(f 45a, 11 12-19; cf OED wane v 1.3) 
This meaning, though found in OED, always refers to an 
inanimate object or to light. 

University of Liverpool 
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THE SYKES MS 

OF THE YORK SCRIVENERS' PLAY 

By A. C. CAWLEY 

I. The Two Manuscripts of the York Scriveners' 
Play. There are two manuscripts of the York Scriveners' 
Play on the Incredulity of Thomas, viz A: British Museum, 
Add MS 35290, ff 2i8a-220a (c 1475), x York cyclic play xlii; 
and S: the Sykes MS (c 1525-50) 1 2 of this one play. 

II. Description of the Sykes MS. The Sykes MS is the 
property of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, and is kept 
in the Society's Museum at York. 3 It is written on four 
vellum leaves, measuring approximately 9A by inches, 
and gathered into a single quire. These are stitched into 
a thick vellum cover, the back of which is wider than the 
front, and folded over so as to form a flap some 2 inches wide. 
The stitching is,broken and, unfortunately, all four leaves 

1 The date proposed by W. W. Greg, ‘ Bibliographical and Textual Problems of the 
English Miracle Cycles’, The Library , 3rd series, v (1914), 26. Miss L. T. Smith, 
York Plays (Oxford 1885), xviii, gives 1430-1440 as the probable date of the 
manuscript. 

2 ‘ Second quarter or early in the third quarter of the sixteenth century ’ is the 
date proposed by Mr N. R. Ker, Reader in Palaeography, University of Oxford, 
in a letter dated 11 March 1951, addressed to Mr K. W. Humphreys, Deputy Librarian, 
University of Leeds. (I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr Ker and Mr 
K. W. Humphreys for their valuable assistance. The dating of the handwriting is 
their work; they have also helped me with other palaeographical problems.) Collier 
suggested a much earlier date: ‘ not, perhaps, earlier than the reign of Henry VI’ 
(see J. P. Collier’s edition of the Sykes MS in The Camden Miscellany iv, Camden 
Soc lxxiii (1859), third item, 3); J. 0 . Halliwell, A Dictionary of Old English Plays 
(London i860), 127, dates it in the fifteenth century; F. H. Stoddard, References 
for Students of Miracle Plays and Mysteries (Berkeley 1887), 53, states that * The 
MS is of the early part of the 16th century’. 

3 The Yorkshire Museum, the courteous assistance of whose Keeper (Mr G. F. 
Willmot) and his Staff I gratefully acknowledge. My thanks are due to the Council 
of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society for their kindness in allowing me to transcribe 
the Sykes MS, and to publish both my transcription of the manuscript and a photo¬ 
graph of f ia. Last, but not least, I wish to thank Miss Elizabeth Brunskill, Assistant 
Librarian of the Chapter Library, York Minster, for bringing the manuscript to my 
notice. 
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have become badly discoloured as a result of treatment with 
some kind of acid (possibly a solution of gallic acid), the purpose 
of which presumably was to bring out the writing and make it 
easier to read. 4 The whole manuscript, including the cover, 
has been folded lengthwise down the middle, as though one or 
more of its users made a practice of carrying it in the pocket. 
The manuscript was kept folded over a long period, judging 
by the rubbed and faded condition of the writing in 
several places in the fold of the vellum. 

On the outside of the front cover, towards the top left-hand 
corner, is written the word ‘ Skryveners' 5 in a hand which 
may well be contemporary with the writing of the manuscript. 
Inside the front cover, apart from frequent scribblings in which 
the name * Thomas ' keeps occurring, will be found written 
the name ' E bekwAh' and again ' Ed(w)ard bekwAh * 
in what may be a late sixteenth-century hand. 

The play itself has neither title nor number. It is written 
throughout in the same hand; but there is a word inserted by 
a later hand in 1 159, and there are cancellations and insertions 
in a hand different from that of the rest of the text in 11 161, 
164, 165. The speeches are separated by rules, and usually 
the name of the speaker of the words that follow is on the right 
of each rule. There are no stage-directions; the pages and 
folios are not numbered; nor is there rubrication or ornament 
of any kind. Other features of the manuscript are described 
under the heading Transcription of S. Altogether, the 
execution of the manuscript is rather disappointing, and one 
might have expected the Scriveners to do better for 
themselves. 

4 This damage had already been done when Collier edited the play, for he notes 
with disapproval that * an infusion of galls has been freely used ’ (op cit 5). 

5 The Escreueneres is the original title of York cyclic play xlii, but this is cancelled 
and beside it is written Escreveners. The Incredulity of Thomas is the forty-fourth 
play in Burton’s Ordo paginarum (1415), where it is attributed to the Escriueners, 
Lumners (? Limners), Questors, and Dubbers; see L. T. Smith, op cit xxvi. In Burton’s 
second and undated list the play is attributed to the Scryveners only; see R. Davies, 
Extracts from the Municipal Records of the City of York (London 1843), 235. The 
same list, accurately transcribed by the Reverend Angelo Raine, is also printed in 
M. G. Frampton’s article on ‘ The Date of the “ Wakefield Master Bibliographical 
Evidence’, PM LA liii (1938), 102-3. 
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III. Relationship of S and A. Neither text is likely 
to have been copied from the other, since each has a verse 
which is not found in the other, and each has a number of 
satisfactory readings where the other is corrupt. But it is 
noticeable that the corrections found in S 161, 165 (see above) 
have the effect of making 1 161 and the first part of 
1 165 identical with A 163 and the first part of A 167 
respectively. There is, then, a possibility that a corrector 
(not the scribe of S) has collated S in these places with A or, at 
least, with a text similar to A. Moreover, it is just possible, 
although not very likely, that S and A have certain wrong 
readings in common, and that these errors may establish a 
close connexion between them, i e their descent from a text 
of the play which had already deviated from the original text 
in some particulars. For example, A has what seems to be an 
improvised verse Sertis I wotte noght but sekirly (1 28), while 
S has nothing corresponding to this verse, and leaves the stanza 
a line short. It is arguable, therefore, that both A and S 
are derived from a defective text, and that the scribe of A has 
tried unsuccessfully to make good the deficiency. (But see 
p 60, note on A 28, where it is argued that the original text 
may well have had a five-line stanza here.) Another doubtful 
example of a close connexion between S and A is their agreement 
in having s(c)here (S 159, A 161), where the original reading 
may have been s(c)hare (see p 64, note on S 159). 

IV. Raison d'etre of the Sykes MS. Sir Walter Greg 
believes that S was an “ original”, i e a copy (late though it is) 
of the text of the play which had always belonged to the per¬ 
forming craft or crafts. He believes this for the following 
reasons: (1) S is not copied from A, the corresponding play 
in the York register (see above); (2) S is 'without title, 
number, or heading of any kind'. 6 In fact, S shows no signs 
of dependence on the official York register. And so, in spite 
of its lateness, S is likely to be * an “ original ” descended from 
a line of earlier “ originals ” now lost'. 6 


6 W. W. Greg, op cit 24. 
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Because the Sykes play is stitched into a wrapper and 
folded lengthwise, as if to be carried in the pocket, the guess 
has been made that it was used as a prompt-copy by the 
performing craft. The same explanation has been offered 
to account for the existence and condition of the separate 
manuscript (P) of the Chester Play of Antichrist, which is 
also enclosed in a vellum wrapper and folded down the middle, 
as though intended for the pocket of the prompter employed 
by the Chester craft of Dyers. 7 

V. Pedigree of the Sykes MS. The Sykes MS was no 
doubt the property of the Scriveners and also, at an earlier 
date, of the Luminers, 8 Questors, and Dubbers. 9 The 
association of the Scriveners with these crafts as joint-producers 
of the play seems to have ended sometime between the date of 
Burton's first list (1415) and the uncertain date (perhaps 
1420-2) of his second list (see p 46, note 5). 

It is not known whether the play continued to be acted as 
late as 1569, as were many of the York Corpus Christi plays. 
The existence of the Sykes MS (c 1525-50) suggests, however, 
that the play was still being acted as late as about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. It would therefore be wrong to 
suppose that the introduction of printing 10 so impoverished 


7 W. W. Greg, The Play of Antichrist from the Chester Cycle (Oxford 1935), xx; 
also E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage (Oxford 1903) 11. 143-4. F. J. Furnivall, 
The Dighy Plays, EETS es lxx (1896), xvii, says of the Sykes play that it ‘ seems 
to have been set from an actor's copy’. 

8 For information about the York Scriveners or Text-writers and the allied crafts 
of ‘ lymers, noters and florishers', see R. Davies, A Memoir of the York Press (West¬ 
minster 1868), 1-5; Smith, op cit xxxix; A. Raine, York Civic Records 11, Yorkshire 
Archaeological Soc Record Series cm (1941), 78-80. 

9 It would be interesting to know how and when the Scriveners came to be associated 
with the Questors (‘pardoners') and Dubbers (* furbishers of old clothes’). It 
has been suggested, but without authority, that the Questors were the ‘ examiners ' 
and the Dubbers the ‘ binders' of manuscripts (see R. Davies, * On the Original 
Manuscript of a York Pageant Play [Sykes MS]', Annual Report of the Council of 
the Yorkshire Philosophical Society for i860 (York 1861), 32; also OED dubber 1 ). 
For a mention of the Dubbers in Liber Memorandorum A/Y under the year 1403, 
see M. Sellers, York Memorandum Book 1 , Surtees Soc cxx (1912), 251. 

10 Frederick Freez, a Dutchman and York's first printer, was registered as a freeman 
of the City in 1497; see Davies, A Memoir of the York Press, 7. 
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the Scriveners that they were forced to give up their play long 
before 1569. 11 

The name ' E bekwith', ‘ Ed(w)ard bekwith', written in a 
late sixteenth-century hand on the inside of the front cover 
of the Sykes MS, may be the signature of a person who once 
owned the manuscript. If so, one may hazard a guess that 
this Bekwith was related to Sir Leonard Bekwith and Elizabeth 
his wife, to whom in 1542 were granted, along with other 
properties, ' the house and site of the Priory of Holy Trinity'. 12 
The same Bekwith ‘ was subsequently knighted, and was 
appointed a member of the King's Council in the North in 
January, 1546'. 12 Leonard Bekwith's family may, then, have 
come by the manuscript because it was kept at the Priory of the 
Holy Trinity or at one of the other houses granted to them. 13 
Leonard Bekwith may possibly have laid hands on the play 
in discharge of his duties as a member of the King's Council 

11 C. B. Knight, A History of the City of York , 2nd ed (York and London 1944), 
363, asserts, without supporting evidence, that * This new art of printing speedily 
put an end to the old calling of scrivener or text-writer. Certainly, the Scriveners 
and their pageant were still flourishing towards the end of the fifteenth century, for 
the new ordinances of the craft enrolled in 1491-2 provide that * every forein 
using any parte of the same craft that cumyth into this Citie to sell any bukes or to 
take any warke to wurk shall pay to the upholding of their padgiant yerelie iiii d ’ 
(Raine, op cit 80). It may be worth noting here that an undated letter of Henry VIII 
(trans. from Latin by J. O. Halliwell, Letters of the Kings of England, London 1846, 
I > 354) refers to * the seditious conduct of certain papists' in York * at the acting of a 
religious interlude of St Thomas the Apostle, made ... on the 23rd August now 
last past’. But the mention of August suggests that the play concerned was the 
lost Creed Play, and not York xlii or xlvi ; see Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage 11.130, 

405. 

12 C. B. Knight, op cit 374. ‘ Syr Leonard Bekwith * (d 1555) was one of the ten 

Commissioners for Yorkshire appointed on 14 February 1546 to carry out the Chantries 
Act of 1543 ; see Yorkshire Chantry Surveys 1, Surtees Soc xci (1892), 1. His 
cousin was William Bekwith (d 1586). It was probably William Bekwith, who 
became Lord Mayor in 1555, before whose house there was a station for the performance 
of the Corpus Christi play in 1554. According to the Chamberlain’s accounts for this 
year, one of the four stations for which no rent was paid to the City was ‘ at m r 
Bekwyths at hosyerlane end’; see A. J. Mill, ‘The Stations of the York Corpus 
Christi Play’, Yorkshire Archaeological Journal xxxvii {1951), 497. The same 
William Bekwith was disfranchised for a time and fined in 1572 for refusing ‘ to 
assocyate and assist his lordship [the Lord Mayor] at the tyme of playeng of the Pater 
Noster play ’; see A. Raine, York Civic Records vii, Yorkshire Archaeological Soc 
Record Series cxv (195o)» 49-5o, 62-3. 

13 Cf the Register of the York Plays which, though a municipal possession was 
kept in the sixteenth century, if not earlier, at Trinity Gates (see Mill, op cit 499). 
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in the North; 14 or perhaps the manuscript became the property 
of his family when the Scriveners' Play was no longer acted 
(whether this happened before 1569 or not). 

The first piece of external information concerning the 
manuscript dates from 1797, when Croft (who printed the play 
in his Excerpta Antiqua) claims that his text is ‘ Copied from 
an Original MSS. amongst the Archives at Guildhall, York/ 15 

The existence of the A-MS of the York Plays was still 
so little known in 1843 that Davies, whose Extracts were 
published in this year, made the melancholy observation 
that 'only a single drama of the York series [the Scriveners' 
Play contained in the Sykes MS] has escaped destruction ' 
(op cit 237-8). 

The manuscript is next heard of in i860, when ‘ John 
Sykes, Esq., M.D. of Doncaster ' 16 presented it to the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society. 17 


14 Cf the disappearance of the books of the York Creed and Paternoster Plays; 
also the work of the Diocesan Court of High Commission, which was 4 simply an arm 
of the Privy Council in the North for the settlement of ecclesiastical mattersin 
suppressing ‘ superstition and idolatrie ’ in the Wakefield Plays (see H. C. Gardiner, 
Mysteries ’ End , Yale Studies in English cm (1946), 77-9). 

15 Croft is correct in stating that the York archives were kept at the Guildhall in 
1797. In reply to my query, the Reverend Angelo Raine (Hon. Archivist to the 
City of York) has kindly informed me that the City archives were removed from St 
William’s Chapel on old Ouse Bridge to the Guildhall sometime about 1760-1770. 
But Croft is wrong in describing the play as the ‘ Sixth part of the Pageant acted by 
Scriveners . . . ’ He was probably influenced by the fact that in the version of 
Burton’s 1415 list given in the 1785 edition of The History and Antiquities of the City 
of York 11, the Incredulity of Thomas is the sixth play listed on p 125. 

16 A short biography and a photograph of Dr John Sykes (1816-1901), antiquary 
and genealogist, will be found in Old Yorkshire m (London 1882), 67. A considerable 
number of letters written by and to Dr Sykes, as well as many transcripts made 
by him of old documents, are kept in the Local History Collection at Doncaster 
Public Library. 

17 It emerges from the Minutes of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society (1 March 
1852 — 30 December 1863, 360 f) that the manuscript was given to Dr Sykes by a 
certain John Lister of Doncaster. On 24 December i860 Lister wrote from Doncaster 
to the Secretary of the Society and laid claim to the manuscript. On 29 December 
Sykes, in reply to the Secretary’s letter on the subject, maintained that Lister had 
first lent but later given the manuscript to him. He concludes his letter: ‘ Finding 
that formerly it had been among the Records at the Guildhall I thought I could 
not do better than restore it to that or some other receptacle in the City to which it 
may be considered of right to belong. I hope it has found a permanent resting place 
in your Library.’ Fortunately, Dr Sykes’s hope has been fulfilled. 
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VI. Earlier Editions of S. In view of the fact that S is 
the only separate text of any of the plays in the York cycle, it 
is rather surprising that it has been so little edited. The 
earlier editions are as follows : * 

(i) It was first printed (with a multitude of errors) in 
The History and Antiquities of the City of York, 3 vols (York 
1785) 11.128-32. Although this work is a compilation made 
from Drake's Eboracum , the play itself is not found in Drake's 
book. 

(ii) J. Croft, Excerpta Antiqua (York 1797), 105-10. 

While Croft probably consulted the manuscript of S as he 
claims to have done — this much seems to be confirmed by a 
few correct readings found only in his transcription — there 
are unmistakable signs of his dependence on the 1785 edition, 
the grosser errors of which he has inherited and to them added 
some of his own. 

(iii) J. O. Halliwell, The Yorkshire Anthology , printed for 

private circulation only (London 1851), 198-204. This 

is clearly Croft's text, with a few changes in spelling and 
punctuation. 

(iv) J. P. Collier, The Camden Miscellany iv, Camden Soc 
lxxiii (1859), third item, 3-18. The play was edited by 
Collier while the manuscript was still in the possession of Dr 
Sykes. Although Collier's edition is incomparably better 
than any of the earlier efforts, it is not free from errors of 
transcription. 18 

(v) L. T. Smith, op cit 448-55, gives some of the variant 
readings of S in footnotes to her edition of A. These are not 
quite free from errors, 19 any more than is her transcription of 

18 *His more serious mistakes include: lothe 8 (MS lath); wee 16 (MS we); 
ffrayd 38 (MS flayd ); that 40 (MS Thatt ); y 55 (MS pat); too 64 (MS tyll); y T till 68 
(MS pertilly with abbreviation for - er ); y 9 71 (MS pis , - is above the line); we 121 
(MS wee); yo r 133 (MS per); feyle 139 (MS feyll); wants 164 (MS mantis , -is cancelled, 
different hand); y x 187 (MS yt); frindes 191 (MS fundis , with abbreviation for -is); 
preached 194 (MS Preched). The MS-readings in this and the following note are 
given in the form in which they appear in the printed text below. 

19 These include: owe 8 (MS owr); Sen 9 (MS Sens); Pus 22 (MS thus); vanysshed 22 
(MS wanysshyd); woll 75 (MS will); mantis 164 (MS mantis , but with - is cancelled, 
different hand); thynke no syne thus me to tene 165 (MS thynhe no syne thus me to 
teyn , with ye muste inserted in left margin, no cancelled, different hand); fandes 191 
(MS fundis, with abbreviation for -is); Preached 194 (MS Preched). 
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A itself (see p 59, note 26). 

(vi) J. Horsfall Turner, Yorkshire Anthology (Bingley 1901), 
39-43. A reprint of Croft's text. 

VII. Spelling. The spelling of S is much more irregular 
than that of A. For example, while A invariably spells ‘ feet ' 
as feete, S has feett 48, feytt 109 and feyt 144; and yet curiously 
enough the scribe of S has thought fit to cancel the spelling 
feytt in favour of feett in 1 48 ! * 

Some of the S-spellings are interesting for the light they 
throw on the scribe's pronunciation: 

(i) ME a and ai are apparently levelled : 20 hence the inverted 
spelling a for ai in a 6 (cf aye 65, ay 115); panys 7, 14, 84; 
resave 88; agane 132; nalyd 171; also the inverted spelling ay 
for a in haytis 13; wayt 22; tayst 84; wayst 85; hais 149, 185; 
Yay 163. 

If the rhymes rayst (ON reisa) 83, tayst (OF taster) 84, 
wayst (ONF wast) 85 are original (see p 62, note on S 83), it 
may be inferred that a and ai were levelled in the original 
dialect of the play. 

(ii) The fronted sound of ME a , at least in the scribe's 
pronunciation, is perhaps suggested by the rhyme of fare 155, 
bare 156 with ther 157, shere 159. Nevertheless ther, shere may 
originally have been thar, share respectively (see p 64, note 
on S 159), so that this series of rhymes cannot be used as 
certain evidence of fronting of a in the original dialect. 

(iii) ME e is raised to [I]: thus bey 26 is found rhyming 
with I 28. This rhyme, however, is not likely to be original 
(see p 61, note on S 28). The rhymes weyt 143, feyt 144, eytt 
(pt sg) 145, sprett ‘ sprite, spirit ' 147 (cf A wette 145, feete 146, 
eette 147, sperit 149) may show, in the original dialect of the 
play, either the raising of e to [i] (in weyt, feyt , eytt) or the 


20 The evidence of the modern northern dialects, in which the sounds derived from 
ME a and ai are still kept distinct, makes it plain that the two sounds did not coalesce 
in these dialects during the ME period or later; see H. Orton, The Phonology of a 
South Durham Dialect {London 1933), 216. But in the modern dialects of S Yorks 
and S Lancs there is clear evidence of the coalescence of ME a and ai. 
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levelling of ME [I] (in sprett) under the further development 
o fe . 21 

(iv) Raising of ME e to [i] is indicated by hynd gg (cf hend 
114) and wynd 117. But in the case of wynd there may have 
been confusion between two different verbs wend and wind, 
both meaning ‘ to go'. 

(v) The levelling of -er- and -ar- can be seen in Marcy 183. 

(vi) A lowered pronunciation of i in open and closed 
syllables is indicated by mekyll 2; Sens 3, 5, 9, 11, 71; wekyt 13; 
resyng 132, 186. 

(vii) ME 5 is raised to [u] in luke 79; fullis 134. 

(viii) Initial vowels in stressed and unstressed positions 
are sometimes aspirated: hus 37; his 82; haske 183. (Cf MS 
bled hand ‘ bleeding ' 173; but this spelling at the end of 1173 is 
probably due to the influence of hand at the end of 1 174.) 

(ix) -(, g)h - is lost before -t: nott 5, 141; not 22. When ~(g)h 
ceased to have a phonetic value in this combination -ght, the 
[t] was written indifferently ~(g)ht, -tht , -th as well as -(t)t. 
Thus inverted spellings for original [t] are found in sith (ON 
*s$t) 1 sorrow, distress ' 95 (A sight 97); comforth 120 (A comforte 
122); moth 141 (A motte 143). Notice also trowght 72 (A trouthe 
74), in which -th [ 0 ] is spelt -ght) and throwght 144 (A thurgh 
146), a late ME Northern spelling of 4 through". 

(x) -b- is lost in the second element of honycome 67. 

(xi) Voicing of wh- initially is indicated by an inverted 
spelling like whanhope 73. 

(xii) w- for v- is found in wanysshyd 22. 

(xiii) -n is substituted for [g] in bryn 52 (A bring 54); 
etyn 78 (A etyng 80). Hence the inverted spelling -ng for -n 
is found in resyng 132, 186 (A Resen 134, 187). 

(xiv) Unusual spellings include: Rochfych 68, where Roch- 
must be a corruption of Rost- (see p 62, note on S 68); remland 
81, a Northern variant of the more usual remenaunte found in 


21 See OED sprite sb: spellings like spreit (c 1300), spret (c 1375) may suggest that 
ME e had already been raised towards [1], and that ei, e are inverted spellings for 
original [I] in this word. On the other hand, according to A. Kihlbom, A Contribution 
to the Study of Fifteenth Century English (Uppsala 1926), 37, ‘ It appears, as if in 
most dialects i was occasionally levelled under ME e, probably in late ME 1 . 
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A 83; nore whar 85 (A no whare 87), in which the -re of nore 
may be an anticipation of the -re of whar(e); steyne 92 (A 
steuene 94), which may be nothing more than a misspelling of 
stevyne, but is possibly a contraction of stevyne comparable to 
the apparently genuine contraction of evyn to eyn ‘ e 'en ' 
98 (A even 100). Cf OED steem v 2 ; EDD steem v & sb. 

VIII. Original Dialect of S and A. The most recent 
investigation of the language of the York and Towneley 
Plays 22 supports the generally accepted view that the dialect 
of the York Plays is Northern or Northerly in character, but 
modified by Midland elements, some of which are original 
and others scribal. The evidence afforded by S and A, the 
rhyme-evidence in particular, is insufficient to give more than 
a limited support to this view. There is no unambiguous 
rhyme-evidence of original Midland elements; and the rhyme- 
evidence of original Northern or N. Midland elements is 
confined to the following: 

1. Original Northern or N. Midland features common to S 
and A . 

(i) The unrounded development of OE a is proved original 
in S goost 87, A goste 89 by rhyme with S tayst (OF taster) 84, 
A taste 86 and with S wayst (ONF wast) 85, A waste 87. 

(ii) The pres ind ending -is of S wantis 164, A wantis 166 
is proved original by rhyme with S trawntis 166, A 
trantis 168. 

(iii) The pres p ending -and is shown to be original by 
rhymes like S bledhand ‘ bleeding ’ 173, hand 174, onderstand 
175, mystrowand 177; A bledand 175, hande 176, vndirstande 
177, mistrowand 179. 

(iv) The words yll, tyll, pertill , gang are proved original by 
rhyme in S 13-14, A 13-14; S 68-70, A 70-2; S 128-30, A 130-2. 
But gang has been replaced by gane in S 128 (A gang 130 rh. 
mang 132). 

22 M. Trusler, * The Language of the Wakefield Playwright’, Studies in Philology 
xxxni (1936), 15-39; see, in particular, 35-9 for a study of ‘ the general relationship 
between the York and Towneley manuscripts in respect to dialect forms’. 
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A further comparison of the language of S with that of A 
shows that, apart from the original Northern or N. Midland 
features listed above, which are common to both texts, there 
are other Northern or Northerly Words and forms peculiar 
to each: 

2. Northern or Northerly features peculiar to S. 

(i) a- } ay-spellings of OE a: lath 8 (A lothis 8); wayt 22 
(A wote 23); grapis 49, 56 (A gropes 51, 58); knaw 59 (A knowe 
61) ; say 142 (see p 63, note on S 142); grape 151 (A grope 153). 

(ii) 5- for OE sc- : suld 136 (A schulde 138). 

(iii) metathesis in drust 11 (A Durste 11). 

(iv) / for v: lyff 8 (A leve 8); luffly 101 (A louely 103); 
on lyff 137 (A on lyue 139); thryf 141 (A thryue 143). 

(v) 2 and 3 sg pres ind ending in -(i)s: hais 149, 185 (A 
haste 151, 186); makis 25 (A makith 26). 

(vi) imper pi in -is : fundis 191 (A fonde 192). 

(vii) hyne 12 (A hense 12); tyll 64 (A to 66); remland 81 
(A remenaunte 83); Whersome 118 (A Wher so 120); per 133 
(A thes 135); syne 157 (A sithen 159). 

3. Northern or Northerly features peculiar to A. 

(i) a-spelling of OE a: haly 190 (S holy 189). 

(ii) a before -Id: Be halde 50 (S Behold 48). 

(iii) -ang: strung 7; lange 8; emang 11; amange 65. S has 
-ong in all these words. 

(iv) /for v: luff and 67 (S louand 65); Releffe 90 (S Resave 88; 
see p 62, note on S 88); giffe 196 (S gyve 195). 

(v) -d for - th: dede 3 (S deth 3). 

(vi) imper sg and pi in -is: takis 170 (S take 168); spekis 
87 (S speke 85). 

(vii) pres p ending -and: Shynand 22 (S Shynyng 21). 

(viii) past p ending -en\ comen 49 (S come 47); swongen no 

(S swong 108). 

(ix) Sen 3, 9, 73 (S Sens 3, 9, 71); gang 99, 130 (S goo 97, 
gane 128); skelpis no (S swapis 108). 

Only one of these northernisms peculiar to S or to A, 
viz A gang 130, is certainly original and its equivalent 
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gane in S 128 a later substitute. But those Northern or N. 
Midland features common to both texts and proved original by 
their use as rhyme-words suggest the possibility that some at 
least of the Northern or Northerly forms and words found only 
in S or only in A may also be original. In fact, the above 
evidence, slight though it is, tends to strengthen the impression 
that a Midland scribe (or succession of scribes) has modified 
the Northern or Northerly character of the original dialect. 

IX. Metre. The metre of S and A is the so-called ‘ Burns 9 
stanza of six lines rhyming aaa% 2 a*b 2 , which is ' derived 
from rime couee by dropping two lines of the second pes\ 2S 
The same stanza is also used in York vi, xxn, xxxvm, and 
in Towneley xiv, xxvi, xxvn, xxxn. 

There can be no doubt that these plays in the ‘ Burns ’ 
stanza have influenced one another within each cycle: e g the 
words of Thomas expressing grief for his crucified Lord (S 95-7, 
A 97-9) 

Alas ! for syth and sorow sad, 

Mornyng makzs me masyd and mad; 

On grownd now may I goo vnglad 
are also found, with a slight variation, in York vi 81-2, 85, 
where the fallen Eve expresses her grief as follows — 

Allas ! for syte and sorowe sadde, 

Mournynge makis me mased and madde . . . 

On grounde mon I neuyr goo gladde. 

Without an exhaustive study of such correspondences, made 
with particular reference to the York plays in this metre, it 
is impossible to be sure about the direction of the borrowing 
which has evidently taken place in the example given above. 

For the possibility that a five-line stanza rhyming aabab 
occurred once in the original text of the play in place of the 
normal six-line stanza, see p 60, note on A 28. 

Concatenation, or stanza-linking by means of the repetition 
or echoing of words, is found in S 6-7, A 6-7; S 23-4; S 100-1, 

23 E. K. Chambers, English Literature at the Close of the Middle Ages (Oxford 1945), 
32. 
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A 102-3; S 106-7. The use of this device in S 106-7 (where 
A 109, corresponding to S 107, is corrupt) 

WytA wondis wan: 

Wan was his wondis and wonder us weytt 
makes it safe to reject Hall's emendation of his wondis to 
his wangis in A 109. 24 

The author shows some skill in dividing up a stanza between 
two or even three speakers: e g stanza 28, where the first line 
is spoken by Thomas, the second by Janies, and the remaining 
four by Thomas again. 25 He also, though rarely, runs-on 
one stanza to the next, e g stanzas 27 and 28. 

X. Alliterative Phrases. There are some 32 different 
alliterative phrases in S, and 8 of these are used twice, making 
a total of about 40. These phrases include: woo . . . wroght 1, 
105; lyvys . . . lath 8; lyff . . . long 8; wroght . . . wrong 9; 
makis . . . mad 2$y^j\mayne andmyght ^j)balis . . . beyt 51, 
hi; bryn to blys 52; kene and knaw 59; pe soth to say 67; rent 
and rayst 83; syth and sorow 95; masyd and mad 96; On 
grownd . . . goo 97, 128; lyff . . . lorne 100; Lome . . . lyght 
101; moost of myght 102; dulfully . . . dyght 103; wondis 
wan 106, 107; wondis . . . weytt 107, 143; swapis . . . swong 
108; Trewly to tell 116; mornyng . . . make . . . mone 121; 
blod and bone 123, 151; wyt . . . well 126, 154; wythowttyn 
wene 126; trow . . . talis 161; tente . . . take 168; trow trewly 
178; blissed blod 182; mane and mood 184; seyn . . . syght 185. 

One result of this frequent use of stock alliterative phrases 
is that some of the verses are weak and effortless: e g For wyt 
foil well t wythowttyn wene 126, which is made up of two 
conventional phrases. Again, the repetition of eight of these 
phrases in such a short play may be seen as a sign of verbal 
poverty that will not pass muster except in a composition 

24 J.*Hall, Review of L. T. Smith’s York Mystery Plays , Englische Studien ix (1886), 
451 (see p 62, note on S 107). 

25 E. K. Chambers, ibid, notes that ‘ Often the first four lines are by one speaker, 
whom another answers in the last two, with something of the effect of the liturgical 
versus and responsio 
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meant for oral delivery to an unexacting audience. It will be 
noticed, however, that this repetition sometimes serves a 
dramatic purpose. For example, when John says Ytmakis vs 
mad pe lyght yt browght 25 and, a few moments later, Yt makis 
hus mad of mayne and myght 37, the repetition of the phrase 
Yt makis vs mad is a simple but effective way of characterizing 
him as a man distracted with fear. It would be unwise, then, 
to dismiss all these phrases, even when repeated, as mere 
expletives. 

XI. Parallel Phrases. The playwright's use of 
parallelism in words and sentiments helps to bring his play 
together into a dramatic whole. Sometimes this parallelism 
is not a verbal one, but consists in repeating similar sentiments 
in the same syntactical form (e g the first two stanzas of the 
play). The verbal echoes and repetitions are even more 
striking. The stanza-linking device known as concatenation 
has already been pointed out; but there are other kinds of verbal 
reminiscence as well. For example, when Christ tells his 
doubting disciples to feel His body in order to convince them¬ 
selves that He is made of flesh and blood, He says to them 
(S 57-8, A 59-60) — 

For so ne hays spretto's none, 

Pat shall ye trow. 

Later, one of the disciples — his own doubts now dispelled — 
authoritatively uses almost the same words to convince the 
incredulous Thomas that Christ has appeared to them in the 
flesh (S 153-4, A 155-6) — 

Such thyngfs, Thomas, hais spret is noone, 

Pat wytt thou well. 

This example of near repetition and others like it (e g S 33-4, 
147-8; A 35-6, 149-50) are not to be condemned as mere verbal 
laziness; on the contrary, they are dramatically most effective. 

XII. Some Variant Readings of S and A. The following 
notes are concerned with some of the more important variant 
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readings of S and A. No attempt has been made to discuss, 
or even to record, all the variant readings of the two texts. 
The A-readings have been transcribed from a photostat of 
Add MS 35290. 26 

S 1 Alas, the woo ]>at we are wroght: A 1 Allas to woo/pat 
we wer wrought. S apparently means ‘ Alas, the woe that 
is inflicted on us’. The A-reading means ‘ Alas, that we were 
born to (suffer) woe ’ (see OED work v 3b). 

S 8 And wyth owr lyvys owr lath we lyff so long: 
A 8 Of oure liffe vs lothis/we leve to lange. The scribe of S, 
who has written the second owr above the cancelled word we, 
seems to be using owr lath to mean ‘ exceedingly loathesome’ 
(see OED over - 28). The line in S looks like a corruption of a 
reading similar to that of A, the meaning and metre of which 
are both satisfactory. 

S 16 pat: A 16 per. The contractions used for these two 
words can easily get confused. A has the better reading. 

S 17 Tyll pat Cryst vs some socor send: A 17-18 Vnto 
pat Criste oure lorde vs wille/some socoure sende. S is 
corrupt here, reducing two verses to one, and spoiling the 
stanza-structure in consequence. 

S 24 Owt of owr syght: A 25 Oute of youre sight. S 
repeats 1 23 ( concatenatio ), and has the better reading here. 
Holthausen prefers the S-reading. 27 

S 26 What yt may bey: A 27 What may it be. In both 
S and A these words are attributed to John; the editor of 
the York Plays wrongly transfers them to James, apparently 


26 The following errors of transcription should be noted in Miss L. T. Smiths' 
edition of A (op cit 448-55): durst 5 (MS durste ); Unto 17 (MS Vnto); What may it he 
28 (These words, which belong to John in both A and S, are wrongly attributed to 
James. They should be printed as 1 27 and given back to John); pusgatis 55 
(MS per gaits , with the usual abbreviation sign for -er); these 135 (MS thes); Thomas 
149 (This speaker's name, according to Miss Smith's footnote on p 453, is ' supplied 
from Sykes MS'. But it is plainly to be seen in A as well); Till 158 (MS Title); 
wound 161 (MS wounde). The oblique stroke in quotations from A occurs in 
the MS. 

27 F. Holthausen, * Beitrage zur Erklarung und Textkritik der York Plays', Archiv 
LXXXV (1890), 424. 
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with the object of normalizing the verse-arrangement of the 
stanza, and prints them as 1 28. These words were probably 
meant to be a question; may andyif have been transposed in S. 

A 28 Sertis I wotte noght but sekirly. This verse is not 
in S, which has a five-line stanza here (11 24-8) corresponding 
to the six-line stanza of A (11 25-30). At first sight it would 
seem merely that S has omitted a line similar to A 28. But 
there are certain complications to be taken into account: (1) 
A 28 makes sense in its MS position; but it is metrically out of 
place in a six-line stanza normally constructed aaabab , and it 
fails to rhyme with the long a-verses. (2) If 11 27 and 28 are 
transposed (as in L. T. Smith's edition of the York Plays), 
so that three long verses are grouped together at the beginning 
of the stanza, the new 1 27 (28 in the MS) still does not rhyme 
with the long a-verses; nor does it even make sense in this 
editorial position. It seems possible, therefore, that A 28 
may not be original, but rather a clumsy attempt on the part 
of a copyist to remedy a deficient stanza: an addition 
which made up a five-line stanza to six lines, but did so by 
inserting a non-rhyming line in a wrong position in the stanza. 

Furthermore, the five-line stanza found in S has a good 
chance of being original in view of the following considerations: 
(1) S and A agree in attributing to John the first three lines 
of the stanza rhyming aab. (2) In S the last two lines 
of the stanza rhyming ab which are attributed to James 
(S 27-8) 

Yt ys some vanytes in owr thowght: 

Noght els trow I 

have a terseness that is matched by his reply to Peter a few 
moments later (S 33-4) — 

A sprett for soth, so thynke me, 

Pat doos vs teyne. 

Taken together, these curt replies help to characterize him as 
a positive sort of person, a foil to the perplexed and questioning 
John and Peter. But in A the terseness of James's reply to 
John (11 28-30) is completely spoilt by 1 28. Thus it is reason¬ 
ably certain that in the original, as in S, the last two lines only 
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of the stanza (S 27-8, A 29-30) were attributed to James. 
(3) The same type of five-line stanza rhyming aabab is found 
some four times in York vi, which is otherwise written in the 
normal six-line ‘ Burns ’ stanza. Miss L. T. Smith (op cit 29) 
notes that ‘ a line seems to be wanting 9 in each of these four 
stanzas. But while they are certainly deficient in having 
five lines instead of six, the fact is that they make good sense 
as they stand, as though they were originally written as 
five-line stanzas. In other words, a five-line stanza of the type 
found in S is not unparalleled. Altogether, then, there is 
strong evidence for believing that the S-stanza may preserve 
the original number and arrangement of verses. 

To sum up, A 28 is a metrical misfit, whatever one does 
with it; and the six-line stanza in A is less likely to be original 
than the five-line stanza in S, which makes perfectly good sense 
and is not without metrical parallels. If it could be shown 
that this five-line stanza is not original, there would be little 
doubt that both S and A are derived from a text of the play 
which had already lost one of its opening a-verses. 

S 28 Noght els trow I: A 30 Nought ellis trowe I it be. 
Although the last two words it be seem to overload the verse in 
A, the shorter S-reading (involving as it does the rhyme of / 28 
and bey 26) is possibly not original, for the rhyme of I with 
a word containing ME e is not usual in the York Plays. 
Holthausen (op cit 424) emends A 30 to Nought ellis can it be. 

S 38 So yt vs flayd: A 40 Dois vs flaied. Dois in A 
seems to be a corruption of a reading like S So yt vs, perhaps 
arising out of the resemblance between capital D and capital S. 
(Indeed, MS Dois in A could very well be read as Sois.) This 
explanation of the A-reading gains support from the fact that 
* does ’ in the York plays is usually spelt dose (eg in A 36), 
not dots. Holthausen (op cit 424) would insert And before 
Dois in A; but this emendation ignores both the S-reading 
and the unusual spelling Dois. 

S 54 Felys: A 56 Folous. This word is derived from Luke 
xxiv.39, where the Vulgate has palpate ; cf Wiclifs Feele ye 
and Towneley xxvm 98 Grope and fele. A has evidently 
misread e as 0. 
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S 68 Rochfych: A 70 Roste fecche. This is from Luke 
xxiv.42: Vulgate piscis assi , which Wiclif translates a fysch 
roostid ; cf Towneley xxvm 120 a rostid fish , Chester xix 195 
rosted fishe. It is evident that the original reading was Rost(e) 
fy{s)ch. 

S 78 Bodely: A 80 Boldely. ‘ Bodily ' is more appropriate 
here than ' boldly', since Christ's reason for eating with his 
disciples was to convince them of his bodily presence. 

S 81 remland: A 83 remenaunte. The form of this word 
in S is Northern; OK'D {remnant sb i&) quotes remlande from 
Test. Ebor. 11.41. 

S 83 rent and rayst: A 85 reuyn/and dreste. The S-reading 
is probably original. The words rent and rayst are alliterated 
together elsewhere: eg York XL 168 Pat raised was and 
rewfully rente on pe rode. Further, rayst rhymes satisfactorily 
with S tayst 84, wayst 85, goost 87, if it is accepted that ai in 
rayst (ON reisa) and a in tayst (OF taster ), wayst (ONF wast ), 
goost (OE gast ) have converged closely enough to make a 
reasonably good rhyme (see p 52 (i) and note). On the 
other hand, the A-reading dreste does not rhyme satisfactorily 
with A taste 86, waste 87, goste 89. 

S 85 And speke nore whar youv wordfs i wayst: A 87 And 
spekis no whare my worde waste. Concerning nore whar > 
no whare , see p 54 (xiv). The S-reading i wayst , ie in wayst 
4 wastefully', with apocopated i (see OED waste sb 5e), makes 
good sense. The OED (under waste adj 4b) gives three 
examples of waste used adverbially, and one of these is the 
word found in A 87. To these examples may be added 
Towneley xxvm 7 thou carpys wast. 

S 88 Resave you here: A 90 Releffe yow here. The 
S-reading is closer to Vulgate John xx.22 accipite ; cf Tyndale's 
translation Receave the Holy Ghost and Towneley xxvm 148 
resaue here at me. It would seem that the A-reading Releffe 
is due to a copyist's misreading of long s as l. 

Sg8eyn: A 100 even. See p 54 (xiv). 

S 107 Wan was his wondis and wonderus weytt: A 109 
Whan lo as his wondis/and wondis wette. Wan was his 
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wondis in S is confirmed by the Words at the end of the 
preceding stanza Wyth wondis wan 106, which are repeated 
in 1 107 as a stanza-link. A has evidently corrupted words 
similar to those found in S: the w of was has been misread 
as lo, which it resembles; wondis in wondis wette is wonderis 
without the contraction mark for -er. Hall's emendation of 
A 109 to Wan was his wangis and wondis wette (op cit 451) is 
unnecessary in view of the perfectly good reading of S. 

S 108 Wyth swapis sore was he swong: A no With skelpis 
sore/was he swongen. The Northern word skelpis is not certain 
to be original here since the non-dialectal swapis alliterates 
better with swong(en). Cf York XL 41 with swyngis pei 
hym swang. 

S 119 So wofull wyghtis was neu^z none: A 121 A blistfull 
sight was neutfze none. Holthausen's emendation of the 
A-reading A blistfull sight to So blistfull sight (op cit 424) is 
scarcely a change for the better since the emended verse still 
refuses to make any sense in this context. The S-reading is 
satisfactory. 

S 128 gane: A 130 gang. The rhyme with mang (S 130, 
A 132) confirms the A-reading as original. 

S 135 fully: A 137 fully. This word probably means 
‘ fully', not f foully '; Thomas will not believe that a man who 
has been so completely and finally done to death as he knows 
Christ to have been can ever come to life again. The scribe 
of A almost certainly intends u in fully to be a short vowel, 
since the long vowel [u] is normally written ou, ow in the York 
plays. In S, on the other hand, the spelling u can be used for 
a long vowel, e g for [u] < ME 5 in fullis ‘ fools ' 134. 

S 142 Why sa ye say: A 144 What so 3e saie. In view of 
the inverted spellings a for ai y ay for a (see p 52 (i)), sa and 
say in S may each mean either * so ' or * say'. However, the 
line as a whole is presumably intended to mean ‘ Why say ye 
so ? ' 

S 154 Pat wytt thou well: A 156 pat wote 3e wele. 
S gives a better reading here, for the disciples elsewhere use 
only the sg pron in addressing Thomas. The A-scribe may have 
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had in mind the parallel phrase previously used by Christ 
in addressing Peter, John and James (A 60): Pat schall je 
trowe . 

S 159 And feell the wond this sper shere: A 161 And fele 
the wounde/j>e spere/did schere. In S thar is written in a 
later hand above and between the words wond and this. 
Holthausen (op cit 424) emends A did schere to him schare, 
presumably to make a neat, uncontroversial rhyme with 
fare 157, hare 158, thare 159. (Cf the rhyme-words in S: 
fare 155, bare 156, ther 157.) But if any emendation of A is 
necessary, the corrected reading of S suggests another 
possibility: that the original had thar this sper s{c)hare or 
that this sper s(c)hare . If either this emendation or 
Holthausen’s is warranted, the change of s(c)hare to s(c)here 
may have taken place independently in S and A; alternatively, 
both S and A may be descended from a text in wdiich this 
change had already taken place. However, it is also arguable 
that s{c)here is original, and that the fronting of ME a in fare, 
bare, thare made a sufficiently good rhyme possible between 
s{c)here and these words. If this hypothesis is accepted, 
the uncorrected S-reading may be regarded as a corruption 
of the reading preserved by A. 

S 161 Are shall I trow no talis vs betwene : A 163 Are 
schalle I trowe/no tales be twene. The second half-line in A, 
in which be twene is used adverbially (the pronoun us being 
understood), is metrically better than the corresponding half- 
line in S, in which vs has been cancelled by a different hand. 

S 162 Thomas, that wond fen haue we seen: A 164 Thomas 
pat wounde haue we seene. The S-reading makes unnecessary 
Kolbing’s insertion of all before seene in A. 28 

S 164 Your wyttis wantis: A 166 youre witte it wantis. 
The uncorrected S-reading is better than the corrected version 
(see p 79, note on text), since the cancellation of -is in wantis 
(made necessary by the insertion of ye before this word) 
has destroyed the rhyme of wantis with trawntis 166. 

28 E. Kolbing, ‘ Beitrage zur Erklarung und Textkritik der York Plays', Englische 
Studien xx (1895), 217. 
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The A, which is idiomatic in wording, has the same 
rhythmical pattern as the uncorrected S-reading. 

S 165 Thynke no syne thus me to teyn: A 167 Ye muste 
thynke/sen 3e me pus tene. The original S-reading given 
here has been corrected in the manuscript by a different hand 
(see p 79, note on text). While the omission of the pronoun 
subject ye is good idiom (cf below, note on S 187), it is possible 
that the prototype of S hud ye before or after Thynke . In either 
case the verse as a whole is idiomatically sound (cf To spend 
at ale he thinkes no syne , quoted in OED under think v 2 10b). 
Ye muste thynke no syne thus me to teyn might also be 
satisfactory. The A-reading, on the other hand, is corrupt. 

S 166 tyll: A 168 tule. A gives the correct Northern form 
of this word, which means ‘ to harass, assail * (see OED tuilyie 
v). The S-form tyll may be due to confusion with another 
verb (OED till v 3 ) meaning ‘ to entice, win over'. 

S 181 Mankynd in erth, behold and see. This verse is not 
in A. 

S 187-90 (see text, p 80): A 188-91 

Derfore pou trowes/it but ilka wight 
Blissed be pou eu ere 
Put trowis haly in my Rising right/ 

And saw it neuere 

S has evidently taken the words euerylk wyght 187 together 
to mean ‘ completely, wholly' (see OED whit sb 2a), thus 
providing a parallel to holy 189. The omission of the pronoun 
subject pou before trowys in S 187 is good ME idiom, and is 
possibly original. The next lines (S 188-90) follow the Vulgate 
John xx.29 beati qui non viderunt et crediderunt . But the 
A-reading takes ilka wight 188 to mean ‘ every person, every¬ 
one *; and the scribe of A seems either to have misread pei 
as pou 189 or to have deliberately changed it in order to make 
it agree with the sg sb wight. Although the OED does not 
give an example of every whit ‘ completely ’ earlier than 1526, 
there cannot be much doubt that the S-reading is original. 
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Certainly it is free from the awkwardness of A, and is closer 
to the Vulgate. 

XIII. Comparison between York and Towneley 
Incredulity of Thomas Plays. Some of the resemblances 
between the different cyclic versions of the Incredulity of 
Thomas are no doubt due to the fact that they are all in large 
measure derived from the Gospels of Luke and John. Nor can 
there be any doubt that the words and forms of the liturgy, 
and especially of the dramatized liturgy of the Peregrinus 
plays, were the channel through which much of this biblical 
influence reached the writers of the cyclic plays. In at least 
one instance the Peregrinus plays, and not the Gospels, are 
demonstrably the ultimate source of Y and T. 29 Thus there 
is no biblical authority for the words spoken by Thomas in 
which he begs Christ's forgiveness for disbelieving in His 
bodily resurrection; but these words are found in the Beauvais 
Peregrinus 3 0 — 

Beauvais Quod fui dubius, ignosce, deprecor. 

Y (S 183, A 184) Marcy, lord, now haske I the. 

T 318 Mercy, ih^su, I pray the. 

In the above example, however, the verbal similarity between 

Y and T may indicate some closer connexion between them 
than a common liturgical source. Indeed, between the Y 
and T versions of the Incredulity of Thomas there are structural 
and verbal similarities (including common rhymes) both striking 
enough and numerous enough to establish a vernacular 
connexion between them, and not merely their descent from a 
remote liturgical play in Latin. There seems to be no other 
way of accounting for the similarities in verbal detail between 

Y and T, whether one attributes these similarities to borrowing 


29 In this section Y stands for the York Incredulity of Thomas play, where S and A 
are alike concerned; T for Towneley xxviii, Thomas Indie (EETS edition, 337-52); 
C for Chester xix, de Christo duobus Discipulis ad castellum Emavs evntibus apparente 
(EETS edition, 352-62); N for N-town xxxvm, aparicio cleophe et luce (EETS 
edition of Ludus Coventriae t 337 - 49 )- 

30 See Karl Young, The Drama of the Medieval Church (Oxford 1933) 1.469. 
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by Towneley from York or to 'a common source ... in the 
vernacular*. 31 

These similarities are pointed out in considerable detail by 
Miss Lyle (op cit 65-8), and so they need not be given here. 
But it may be noticed that only the York and Towneley cycles 
have independent plays on the Incredulity of Thomas which 
are separate from the Emmaus play. In the Chester and 
N-town cycles the Incredulity of Thomas is a short episode 
at the end of the Emmaus play. 32 

The differences between Y and T are no less striking than 
the similarities. It is noteworthy that some of the 
‘ similarities * between Y and T pointed out by Miss Lyle are, 
in fact, more impressive as differences. For example, she 
quotes (op cit 66) the following verses from Y (A) and T because 
of their alleged resemblance to each other — 

Y (A 89-90) And vnto 30U pe holy goste 

Releffe yow here. 

T 148 The grace of the holy gost to wyn/resaue 

here at me. 

A close resemblance here is hard to find. But Y (S), it will 
be seen, provides a rather closer parallel to T by having Resave 
instead of Releffe — 

Y (S 87-8) And vnto you pe holy goost 

Resave you here. 

Where the A- and S-readings disagree, as they do here, it seems 
reasonable to regard T as confirming the one with which it 


31 M. C. Lyle, The Original Identity of the York and Towneley Cycles (Minnesota 
1919), 3- F. W. Cady, ‘ The Liturgical Basis of the Towneley Mysteries’, PM LA 
xxiv. (1909), 464-7, argues that the resemblance between Y and T is due solely to 
* a common liturgic source’. But he does not take into account the parallel phrase¬ 
ology and common rhymes of the two plays: in fact, he does not recognise that the 
similarities between the plays extend beyond the structural outlines. 

32 This is the more primitive treatment of the Incredulity episode, resembling 
that found in the liturgical Peregrinus plays. But the N-town cycle seems originally 
to have had an independent play on the subject. The Emmaus play, which includes 
the Incredulity episode, is number xxxvm in the MS; but the Proclamation describes 
the Emmaus play as pageant xxxvi and the appearance of Christ to Thomas as 
pageant xxxvn. See W. W. Greg, * Bibliographical and Textual Problems . . .’, 
op cit 393- 
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agrees, especially if this reading can on other grounds be judged 
the better one (see above, notes on S 54, 68, 88). 

The most obvious differences between Y and T have the 
appearance of being additions in T to an older play which is 
more closely represented by Y. Both the ‘ Burns * metre used 
in Y and the comparative simplicity of the play's structure 
support the view that it is older than T. 33 But there is nothing 
artless about this simplicity: the playwright of Y is unerring 
in his handling of the essential dramatic elements in the 
story of the frightened disciples and doubting Thomas told 
in the Gospels of Luke and John. Freely dramatizing 
John xx.19, the York playwright quickly suggests the disciples’ 
fearful preoccupation with themselves and their own safety, 
as they lurk in hiding from the Jews after Christ has been 
crucified. Then, adroitly leaving John for Luke xxiv. 36-7, 
he describes the terror felt by the nerve-strained disciples 
when Christ appears to them. 34 Afterwards he dramatizes 
Luke xxiv.38-43 before returning to John xx.22-9. 35 

T, on the other hand, begins much more tamely with a 
dramatization of John xx.18 (influenced by Luke xxiv.9-11), 
in which Mary Magdalen tells the disciples of her meeting with 
Christ, and they refuse to believe her. The disciples’ fear of 
the Jews, their concern for their own safety, their terror when 

33 Although this much seems fairly certain, there is nothing like unanimity of 
opinion about the age of Y. Miss Lyle (op cit 48) believes that ‘ the parent cycle 
[which she claims for the York and Towneley plays] included a complete Resurrection 
group in the ‘ Burns * stanza". She therefore dates the composition of the play 
earlier than does Sir Edmund Chambers, who believes that Y is the work of the 
* York metrist" who was writing during the ‘ second period "of the York cycle. 
See E. K. Chambers, English Literature at the Close of the Middle Ages (Oxford 
1 945 )j 29-32. 

34 Christ appears twice to the disciples (apart from Thomas) in the play, but only 
once in the Gospel versions. 

35 Collier and Smith both give the misleading impression that Y is based only on 
John xx. 19-29. But the play also makes use of Luke xxiv.36-43, as shown above. 
Further, it is Matthew xvi.19 (not John xx.23) which has determined the wording 
of S 91-4, A 93-6; and there are two verses towards the end of the play (S 191-2, 
A 192-3) that seem to be based on Matthew xxvm.19 or Mark xvi.15. The use of 
both Luke and John is already found in the liturgical Peregrinus plays (see Young, 
op cit 463 f). But the combining of different Gospel elements, though possibly 
suggested by the Peregrinus plays, has gone further in Y and is managed there with 
considerable skill. 
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the bright light of Christ's radiance appears to them — all 
these human and dramatic elements of Y are missing in T. 
The tirade against women delivered by Paul is a poor substitute 
for the dramatic situation found in Y. 

None of the remaining additions in T is more successful than 
this first one. In particular, Christ's two attempts to convince 
His disciples of His bodily resurrection — by making them 
feel His wounds and by eating the roast fish and honeycomb 
they offer Him (Luke xxiv.39-43) — are obscured in T by a 
digression on the significance of Christ's crucifixion and by a 
description of Christ blessing the food He eats with the disciples. 
(This benediction, which has no counterpart in Luke xxiv.42-3, 
is probably an example of the Emmaus episode influencing 
the Incredulity of Thomas play. For it properly belongs to the 
episode in Luke xxiv.30 where Christ blesses the bread He 
eats with the two travellers to Emmaus.) 

Again, the dialogue in Y between the incredulous Thomas 
and the disciples who are trying to convince him of the truth 
of Christ’s resurrection is unduly prolonged in T. This 
dialogue, and the individualizing of Thomas that goes with it, 
have no biblical authority. Both Y and T create a Thomas 
who is overwhelmed with grief at the loss of his dear friend 
and master, and who painfully remembers the cruel death 
He has suffered. 36 Such a man, so acutely conscious of his 
Lord’s horrible death, finds it all the more difficult to believe 
in the possibility of His bodily resurrection. He cannot 
believe the testimony of his fellow-disciples: like them, before 
Christ Himself convinced them, he thinks it must be a spirit 
they have seen, not Christ in the flesh (cf S 33-4, 147-8; A 35-6, 
149-50). It is no use one of them solemnly repeating Christ’s 


36 The idea of making Thomas grief-stricken for his dead Lord may have been 
borrowed originally from the Emmaus play, in all the different versions of which the 
travellers are shown grieving bitterly for their dead master. On the other hand, 
in C and N the incredulity of Thomas has been given to Cleophas and Luke as well. Cf 
Y (S 135-6, A 137-8) Thomas. For he pat was so fully slayne, 

How suld he rysse ? 

C 19, 27 .. .. Luke. sith he throw hart wounded was, . . . 

how he should ryse in dayes thre. 
how xulde A ded man evyr A-ryse. 


N 106 


Luke. 
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own argument that a spirit has not blod and boon , And flesch 
to feell (cf S 54-8, 150-4; A 56-60, 152-6). Thomas will not be 
convinced by anything less than the opportunity they have 
already had of seeing Christ's body and feeling His wounds. 

The author, it will be seen, has done his charitable best for 
Thomas. His reasons for doing so are not far to seek. The 
very love that Thomas has for Christ, and his horrified memories 
of how cruelly his dear master has died, make it all the harder 
for him to believe that Christ can possibly come to life again. 
Also, the more human and loving that Thomas can be made 
— even more loving than his fellow-disciples — the closer 
he becomes to all the men and women in the audience to whom 
he is held up as an example: an audience that will be all the 
more willing to recognize themselves in such a man, and to 
learn through him to overcome their own incredulity. 

All this is expressed in Y with a magnificent economy of 
words — after all, there are only 197 or 198 verses in the 
entire play. But in T the disciples try to wear down Thomas's 
resistance with a whole series of exempla designed to convince 
him of Christ's resurrection. Even Jonas is dragged in on 
two different occasions (T 196 f, 288 f), the first time as an 
example of a miracle that God Was quite capable of surpassing 
for the sake of His own Son, and the second time as a symbol 
of Christ's resurrection to life after three days (Jonas was 
three days inside the whale). 37 This expanded dialogue in 
T is not without some happy touches. For example, when 
the Octavus Apostolus tells Thomas of Mary Magdalen's 
testimony, Thomas upbraids them all for believing a woman's 
witness before the testimony of their own eyes. Paul, at 
least, should have been discomforted by this retort, in view 
of his earlier scornful words to Magdalen on the subject of 
the unreliability of women ! But, as a whole, the dialogue in 


37 This exemplum is also found in N 114 f, but here it is used by Christ Himself 
to convince the doubting Cleophas and Luke. The use of identical rhyme-words 
say, lay, day in Jonas passages in T and N may suggest some vernacular connexion 
between them. 
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T between the apostles and doubting Thomas is tediously 
prolonged by the addition of didactic, undramatic matter. 38 

XIV. Transcription of S. In the following notes there 
is no mention of MS corrections, insertions, and other such 
details; these are listed in the footnotes to the text of the play. 

1. Position of Speakers’ Names. Although each speaker's 
name is usually found in the MS on the right of the rule 
dividing his words from those of the preceding speaker, there 
are three instances in which the speaker's name is centred. 
The first speaker's name {Petrus) is centred at the top of f ia; 
and the names Iohannes and Thomas are centred at the top 
of ff ib and 4b respectively, thus repeating the same names 
given in the usual right-hand position at the bottom of ff ia 
and 4a, where the scribe had no room to continue writing. 
In the text printed here all the speakers' names have been 
transferred to the left-hand side of the page. 

2. Verse-division. In the MS a dot followed by an oblique 
stroke is used to mark the end of a 6-verse in 1 104; while an 
oblique stroke alone is used for this purpose in 11 94, 128, 196. 
An oblique stroke is also used several times to separate a long 
a-verse from a short 6-verse, where these are written as one 
line, viz 11 57-8, 61-2, 67-8, 73-4, 75-6, 79-80,145-6. 

According to L. T. Smith, op cit 455, ‘ the short lines are 
often confused with the long ones'. This statement is not 
strictly accurate since the a - and 6-verses are not written as one 
line in more than 17 instances out of a possible 66; and in 7 of 
these, as noted above, the two verses are separated by an 
oblique stroke. Otherwise the a- and 6-verses are written as 
separate lines, but not of course with the 6-verses inset. 

In the printed text given here the oblique strokes of the MS 
are omitted; the a- and 6-verses are regularly printed as 
separate lines, with the 6-verses inset; and modern punctuation 
is used. However, the following verse (1 17) 

Tyll pat Cryst vs some socor send 

38 This view of T is not shared by everyone: e g J. B. Moore, The Comic and the 
Realistic in English Drama (Chicago 1925), 23, writes ‘ The author of this play . . . 
must be given credit for seizing and developing an excellent dramatic situation/ 
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which corresponds to 11 17 and 18 in A, has been printed here 
as one line, as it stands in the MS, since two verses similar to 
those in A have evidently been corrupted and reduced to a 
single line in S (see above, note on S 17). 

3. Word-division . The following words, each of which has 
been printed as one word, are spaced as follows in the MS: 
euer moor 29, 94; made men 41; Be hold 48, 173, 181; hony 
come 67; whan hope 73; for gett 73; my selfe 113; Wher some 
118; wyth owttyn 126; vn wyse 134; mys goon 149; For why 150; 
Wyth in 158; be iwene 161; bled hand 173; mys trowand 177; 
Man kynd 181; Ouer all 192. The MS also has A peyryd 36, 
A las 95, A pone 172, with a space between the initial A (written 
as a capital) and the stressed part of the word. 

On the other hand, shalbe 91, 93, written thus in the MS, 
is printed here as two words. 

4. Use of Capitals. In the MS the first word of a line some¬ 
times begins with what is unmistakably a capital; but often 
there is no way of deciding whether a capital or a small letter is 
intended. In the text printed here the use of the capital at 
the beginning of a line has been generalized, a capital being 
invariably used. Further, the proper names Cryst and Thomas 
are regularly printed with initial capitals, although in the MS 
the first name is written with a small letter, and the second 
with sometimes a capital and sometimes a small letter. 

Conversely, the following words, which have been printed 
with a small letter, are written with capitals in the MS: Fell 4; 
A 6; Rest 18, 167; Reght 35; A peyryd 36; Flayd 38; In 42, 63, 
74, 89, 94, 157, 160, 174; Fleche 55; I 85; A 115; Ioye 120; 
Resyng 132; Fullis 134; Fully 135; Rysse 136; Ryfe 138; 
Feell 152, 175; Fundis 191. 

5. Abbreviations . Several of the abbreviations used in the 
MS can be expanded without difficulty in the accepted manner. 
Among these are the abbreviations of names, which have been 
expanded as Iohannes, Iacobus, Iesus (MS Ihc), Iesu (MS Ihu). 
Again, the Tironian sign for 4 and ’ is expanded as and (italic). 
The only abbreviations that need any special comment are : 

(i) The abbreviation sign for final -is, -ys, -es , found after 
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(t)t, k y ll, d. This has been expanded as -is (in preference 
to Collier's - es ), on the analogy of the following words written 
in full in the MS: balis 51; wondis 106, 107, 173; wyghtis 119; 
talis 133, 161; wyttis 164; wantis 164. 

(ii) As MS thorn (printed here as p) looks exactly like y, 
some little care has to be exercised in distinguishing between 
p x ‘ pat ' andy£ ‘ itCollier wrongly transcribes^ 187 as yK 

(iii) MS ^^ th and w t have both been expanded as wyth ; 
cf wyth written in full in 11 4, 70 etc. 

(iv) MS o T has been expanded as owr, on the analogy of 
owr written in full in 11 23, 27 etc; but oure 3 and our 10 are 
also found. Further, MS y v has been expanded as your; 
cf your written in full in 11 90, 92, 164. 

(v) The horizontal cross-stroke through the upward 
flourish of the last stroke of final -n in On 31, 137 and seyn 
185 has been interpreted as -e by Collier; but he is not consistent 
for he transcribes boon 151, which also has a final flourish and 
cross-stroke, without an -e. All these words are printed here 
without final -e\ cf, however, MS One ‘ on ' 128. 

(vi) Final -g sometimes has an upward flourish in the MS: 
e g in strong 7, long 8, wrong 9. Collier prints the second of 
these words with final -e (longe), but the others without. All are 
printed here without final -e because of the doubtful value of 
the flourish. 

(vii) The words eft 80 and left 82 are written with the cross¬ 
stroke of the -t ending in an upward curl. Collier transcribes 
the former as efte and the latter as left . Neither is printed 
here with final -e. 

(viii) Another tag of doubtful value is the upward curl 
continuing the cross-stroke of the -/ in thryf 141. Collier 
expands it as -e; but the word has been printed here without 
an -e. 

6. Ligatures. A bar is sometimes found in the MS above 
words containing th } ght , ch y gh, sch : e g above lath 8 ; soth 33; 
thought 41; wroght 42; noght 43; Roch- 68; broght 71; syth 95; 
throwgh 109; wyghtis 119; comforth 120; flesch 152; forth 169, 
191; both 193. These words, some of which Collier prints with 
final -e and others without, are here all printed without an -e. 
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XV. Text of S. 

1. Petrus. Alas, the woo fat we are wroght ! [f ia] 

Had nener no men so mekyll thowght, 

Sens fat oure lord to deth was browght 
Wyth Iewys fell; 

Owt of this sted sens durst we nott, 5 

Butt heer a dwell. 

2. Iohannes. Her haue we dwellyd 'wyth panys strong, 

And wyth owr lyvys owr lath we lyff so long, 

Sens fat thes Iewys wroght this wrong 

Our lord to sloo; io 

Sens drust we neu er come thayme emong, 

Ne hyne goo. 

3. Iacobus. E>es wekyt Iewys hayHs vs full yll, 

And bytter panys thay putt vs tyll; 

f>eriov I red we dwell styll 15 

Here fat we leynd, 

Tyll fat Cryst vs some socor send. 

4. Iesus. Pees and rest be vnto yow ! 

Petrus . A ! breder dere, whatt may we trow ? 

What was fe syght fat we saw now 20 

Shynyng so bryght, 

And thus ys wanysshyd, we wayt not how, 

Ow[t] off owr syght ? 

5. Iohannes. Owt of owr syght now ys yt sowght; 

Yt makis vs mad fe lyght yt browght ! 

What yt may bey ? 

Iacobus. Yt ys some vanytes in owr thowght: 

Noght els trow I. 

4 Wyth Iewys: between these words is a caret mark, and above it they cancelled, 
same hand. 

8 owr lath: owr inserted above we cancelled, same hand. 

13 Iewys: final -s almost completely worn away in fold of MS. 

16 we leynd: between these words is lend cancelled, same hand. 

23 Ow[t]: final -t omitted. 


[fib] 

25 
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6. Iesns. Pes vnto yow eumnoor myght bee ! 

Dreed yo noght, for I ame hee. 30 

Petrus . On godfs name, benedicitie ! 

What may this meyne ? 

Iacobus. A sprett for soth, so thynke me, 

Pat doos vs teyne. 

35 


40 

8 . Iesus. What thynke ye, mademen, in yo^r thought ? 
What mornyng in your hartfs ys wroght ? 

For I ame Cryst, ne dred you noght; 

Here may yow see 

Pe same body pat hays yow bowght 45 

Vppon a tree. 

9. Pat I ame come yow here to meytt, 

Behold and se my handis, my feett, 

And grathly grapis my wondfs weytt, 

All that here ys; 

Dus was I dyght your balis to beyt, 

And bryn to blys: 

10. For yow per gattis pus haue I goon; 

' Felys me grathly eu^ry ylke one, 

And se pat I haue fleche and bone: 55 

Grapis me now; 

For so ne hays sprettfs none, 

Pat shall ye trow. 


[f 2a] 

50 


7. lohannes . A sprett yt ys, pat trow I reght, 
Pat }>us apeyryd here to o^r syght; 

Yt makfs hus mad of mayne and myght, 

So yt vs flayd ! 

Yt ys pe same pat broght pe lyght 
Thatt vs affrayd. 


4 7 ame: above line, with caret mark between I and come, same hand 
4 8 my feett: between these words is feytt cancelled, same hand. 

57 ne: inserted above thane or thaue cancelled, same hand. 
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XI. To gayr yow kene and knaw me clere, 

I shall yow schew insampyllts sere; 60 

Bryng now forth vnto me here 
Some of your meyt, 

Yf yow emongfs yow all in fere 
Haue owght tyll eytt. 

12. Iacobus . Lou louand lord, pat last shall aye, 65 
Loo, here ys meyt, yf pou eytt may, 

A honycome, pe soth to say, 

Rochfych pertWi.: 

To eyt peroi we wold ye pray 

Wyth full good will. 70 

13. Iesus. Now sens ye haue broght me pis meyt, 

To make yo^r trowght stedfast and grett, 

And for ye shall whanhope forgett, 

And trow in me, 

Wyth yow now here pen will I eyt, 75 

Pat ye shall see. 

14. Now haue I doon, ye haue seen how, 

Bodely here etyn wyth yow, 

Now stedfastly luke pat ye trow 

Yett in me eft; 

And takfs pe remland vnto you 
Pat here his left. 

15. For yow pus was I rent and rayst; 

Perior some of my panys ye tayst, 

And speke nore whar your word is i wayst 85 

Here that ye lere; 

And vnto you pe holy goost 
Resave you here. 


[f 2b] 
80 


59 gayr: - ay - inserted, with caret mark, above -m- cancelled, same hand. 
64 tyll: last three letters badly worn in fold of MS, but still visible. 
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16. Bes now trow, and trowys in me; 

And here I grant in your postey, 

Whom pat ye bound, bondon shal be 

Ryght at your steyne; 

And whom pat ye lowys, lowsyd shal be 
Euermoor in hevyn. 

17. Thomas . Alas ! for syth and sorow sad, 
Mornyng makzs me masyd and mad; 

On grownd now may I goo vnglad, 

Both eyn and morne; 

Pat hynd pat I my helpe of had 
His lyff hays lorne: 

18. Lorne I haue pat luffly lyght, 

Pat was my master moost of myght; 

So dulfully as he was dyght 
Was neuer no man; 

Such wo was wroght of pat worthy wyght 
Wyth wondis wan: 

19. Wan was his wondis and wonderus weytt, 
Wyth swapis sore was he swong pat swett, 
All nakytt nalyd throwgh hand^s and feytt; 

Alas! for pyne, 

Pat blyst pat best my balk's myght beyt, 

His lyf shuld tyne. 

20. Alas ! for sorow myselfe I schened, 

When I thynke hertely of that hend; 

I fand hym ay a faythfull frend, 

Trewly to tell. 

Vnto my bredre now wyll I wynd, 

Whersome pai dwell. 


90 


95 


100 


105 


p 3a] 

no 


US 


112 shuld: final d has run into l through lack of space. 

112 tyne: crammed above line through lack of space, and hedged in by horizontal 
line above and vertical line on left. 

116 to: written twice, the latter cancelled, same hand. 

117 wyll: above line, with caret mark between now and /, same hand. 
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21. So wofiill wyghtis was nei xer none, 

Owr ioye, owr comf orth, is all goon; 120 

Of mornyng may wee make owr mone 
In ylk a land. 

God blise you, bredre, blod and bone, 

Same ther ye stand ! 

22. Petrus . Welcom, Thomas ! Wher hais you bene ? 

For wyt you well, wythowttyn wene, 

Iesu our lord yen haue wee seen, 

One grownd here gane. 

Thomas . What say ye, man ? Alas ! for teyn, 

I trow, ye mang. 

23. Iohannes. Thomas, trewly yt ys not to layne 
Iesu our lord is resyng agane. 

Thomas . Do way ! yer tabs is but a trayne 
Of f ullis vnwyse; 

For he yat was so fully slayne, 

How suld he rysse ? 

24. Iacobus . Thomas, lely he ys on lyff, 

Pat tholyd ye Iewys his fleche to ryfe; 

He lett vs feyll his wondzs fyve, 

Pat lord veray. 140 

Thomas . That trow I nott, so moth I thryf ! 

Why sa ye say ? 

25. Petrus. Thomas, we saw his wondis weyt. 

How he was nalyd throwght handy’s and feyt; 

Hony and fych wyt/z vs he eytt, 145 

J>at body fre. 

Thomas. I lay my lyf yt was some sprett 
Ye wend was hee. 

119 wofull wyghtis: between these words are the letters wh cancelled, same hand. 

122 land: crammed above line through lack of space, and hedged in; cf tyne 112. 

138 tholyd: tail of -y- worn away. 

139 feyll: final -l badly worn, but still clearly visible. 


[f 3 b] 

135 


125 


130 
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26. Iohannes. Nay, Thomas, pon hais mysgoon; 

Forwhy he bad vs eiwylkon 150 

To grape hym grathly blod and boon, 

And ftesch to f eell; 

Such thyngis, Thomas, hais spreb’s noone, 

Tat wytt thou well. 

27. Thomas. Now, felos, lett be your fare ! 

Tyll that I see pat body bare, 

And syne my fyngers put in ther 

Wythin his hyd. 

And feell the wond this sper shere 
Ryght in his syd, 

28. Are shall I trow no talis vs betwene. 

Iacobus . Thomas, that wond pen haue we seen. 
Thomas . Yay, ye wott neu er whatt ye meyne — 

Your wyttis wantis ! 

Thynke no syne thus me to teyn 165 

And tyll wyth trawnb’s. 

29. Iesus. Peys and rest be vnto you ! 

And, Thomas, tente to me take pon, 

Put forth thy fyngers to me now; 

My handis pon see, 170 

How I was nalyd for mans prow 
Apone a tree. 

153 spretis: -r- above line, with caret mark between p and e, same hand. 

159 wond this: above and between these words is written tkar, later hand. 

161 vs: cancelled, different ink. 

164 wyttis wantis: between these words is a caret mark, and above it ye, different 
hand, possibly inserted by corrector of 1 161. The -is of wantis is cancelled, 
different ink, possibly by same corrector. 

165 The words ye muste are inserted in left-hand margin, apparently same hand as 
ye in 1164; the -u- in muste scarcely visible. 

165 no: cancelled, different ink, possibly by same correcting hand. 


155 

[f 4a] 

l60 
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30. Behold, my wondis ar all bledhand ! 

Here in my syd put in thy hand, 

And feell this wond, and onderstand 

That yt ys I; 175 

And be no morre so mystrowand, 

But trow trewly. 

31. Thomas . My lord, my god, full well is mee ! 

A ! blod of pryse, blyst myght thou be ! 

Mankynd in ertb, behold and see 

This blissed blod; 

Marcy, lord, now haske I the 
WytA mane and mood ! 

32. Iesus . Thomas, for thow hais seyn this syght, 

Tat I am resyng as I the hyght, 

Therfor trowys yt euerylk wyght; 

Blist be they eu er, 

That trowys holy in my rysyng ryght, 

And saw yt neuer. 

33. My bredern, fundfs now forth in fere, 

Ouerall in ylk a countrie sere: 

My rysyng both fare and nere 

Preched shall be; 

And my blissyng I gyve you her, 195 

And this menye. 


University of Leeds 


185 


190 


[f 4 b] 
180 


183 now haske; between these words some letter cancelled. 
193 both; -th badly worn in fold of MS. 
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THE DEFINITE ARTICLE IN LIVING YORKSHIRE 

DIALECT 

By W. E. JONES 

This paper 1 summarises the results of my recent investigation 
into the phonetics of the definite article in Yorkshire dialect 
speech. The investigation had two objects: to show on a 
map the areas in which the various types of definite article 
are heard nowadays, and to attempt to analyse phonetically 
as fully as possible all the observed variations of each type. 
The field-work was done between August 1949 and May 
1950; sixty places were visited, 2 and the speech of elderly 
natives phonetically transcribed. 

Although A. J. Ellis in his survey of the country’s dialects 
(On Early English Pronunciation V, London 1889) did not 
write a separate chapter on or give any results concerning the 
definite article, he made it clear in his Introductory Matter 
(p 10*) that the careful recording by the field-worker of the 
forms of the definite article was in his opinion most important. 
From his illustrative material — comparative specimens 
(op cit 7*) and dialect tests ( 8*-i6*) — it is possible to extract 
a good deal of information about the article in Yorkshire, and 
by plotting the results on a map (see Map A below) to show the 
area in which each of the types of article is found. 

Ellis’s material permits us to talk of three basic types of 
definite article in Yorkshire, viz:— 

Type 1. The article appears as [t] or some modification 

, of it before nouns beginning with a consonant 

or a vowel. 

1 It is based on a dissertation which I presented in 1950 for the degree of M.A. of the 
University of Leeds. This dissertation, entitled ‘An Investigation into the Phonetics 
of the Definite Article in Yorkshire', is in the possession of the Department of English 
Language and Medieval Literature, University of Leeds. It is a pleasure to acknow¬ 
ledge here that I have made full use of the help and suggestions readily given to me 
by Professor H. Orton and Mr. P. A. D. MacCarthy, both of the University of Leeds. 

2 On a motor-cycle which was very kindly placed at my disposal by the University 
of Leeds. 

F 
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Type 2. The article appears as [t] or some modification 
of it before nouns beginning with a consonant, 
and as [0] or some modification of it before 
nouns beginning with a vowel. 

Type 3. The article does not appear at all. 

Reference to Map A will show that the areas are fairly well 
defined. Type 1 is found in the great central plain, and in the 
North East and North West of the county; Type 2 in a strip 
of the county where it borders on Lancashire; and Type 3 in the 
South-East peninsula, usually referred to as Holdemess. 

Two points need comment: the results shown for the Wash¬ 
burn River area, and Ellis's sources for his material relating 
to Holderness. It will be noticed that well inside the Type 1 
region there is a small area where Type 2 is recorded. This 
is the Washburn River area (Map A, No 17). The material 
for this district was given by C. C. Robinson, one of Ellis’s 
chief helpers, and Ellis printed the information given by such 
a reliable field-worker in spite of his own doubts about its 
correctness (op cit 497). For information about Holderness, 
Ellis went to the Holderness Glossary of F. Ross, R. Stead and 
T. Holderness (English Dialect Society, London 1877). These 
glossarists insisted that the article did not appear (ibid 5); 
see also John Nicholson, who gives the same information 
in his Folk Speech of East Yorkshire (London 1889), 47. 

The results of my recent transcriptions of Yorkshire dialect 
speech are plotted on Map B, which shows the same general 
picture of the three areas as does Map A. Each of the types 
is confined to a well-defined area; and my recordings show that 
Types 1 and 2 are heard with many variations, which are 
analysed in some detail in this paper. 

Type 1 is recorded in the central plain, the North East, and 
the North West. This area may be called the Central Area. 
It coincides in general with the Type-i area of Ellis, except 
that the Washburn River area is now recorded as having a 
Type-i article; that is to say, it fits in with its surroundings. 
This differs from the results of Robinson's field-work. Whether 
the new result is due to a change that has taken place during 
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the past sixty years or so, the ' outcrop' area becoming 
gradually assimilated to the area around it; or whether the 
material printed by Ellis (with reservations) did not in fact 
represent the general usage in the area at the time, but only a 
minority usage, it is not possible to decide. In any case 
much more field-work in the area will be necessary before 
the firm statements of Robinson can be discarded altogether. 

Type 2 is heard in what we may call the South-West Area. 
The border between this and the Central Area runs North and 
East of Slaidburn (30), Bolton-by-Bowland (34), Gisburn (35), 
Earby (36), Cowling (37), Hebden Bridge (51), Halifax (52), 
Huddersfield (53), Holmfirth (55), and Dunford Bridge (57); 
and South and West of Long Preston (28), Gargrave (27), 
Keighley (38), Shelf (50), Denby (56), Penistone (58), and 
Sheffield (59). (A tentative boundary-line is drawn as Line 
S on Map B. Contour maps show nothing that bears any 
relation to this border, and I am not able at the moment to 
offer any opinion about the reason for its lying where it does.) 
It has been known for some time that a type of definite article 
different from that heard in most of the county is heard in the 
Huddersfield district — see for instance A. Easther’s Glossary 
of the Dialect of Ahnondbury and Huddersfield (English 
Dialect Society, London 1883), 134—but apart from the 
information which it is possible to extract from Ellis’s work, 
as far as I know no writer on dialect has attempted to define 
the extent of the area in which this type is heard. For more 
recent comment, see W. E. Haigh’s The Dialect of the 
Huddersfield District (London 1928), 128, and J. A. Sheard, 
' Some Recent Research in West Riding Dialects ' in the 
Transactions of the Yorkshire Dialect Society vii, Part xlv 
(1946), 25. 3 Until a survey of the definite article in Lancashire 
is available it is not possible to discuss how far this type in 
Yorkshire is the result of Lancashire influence. 

3 Easther states that the article is (t*) or (th) indiscriminately. He also thinks it 
occasionally falls out altogether, but will not commit himself. Haigh writes: ‘ Both 
forms [t*, th’] are used indifferently in this dialect before consonants, but before 
vowels (th*) is usual.* Sheard writes: *. ... at present [1946] the Halifax-Hudders- 
field area is the boundary in the East of the [9] form, and places further East have 
the “ suspended t’Y 
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Type 3, in which there is no definite article at all, is found in 
Holderness. My recordings confirm very definitely the state¬ 
ments of the glossarists of this area, to which I have already 
referred. Ellis drew as the boundary of this area the railway¬ 
line route from Hull to Bridlington (shown on Map A; and 
see op cit 501), but it seems more reasonable to take as the 
boundary for this dialectal feature the curve of the high ground 
of the Wolds. This is shown as Line H on Map B. The thesis 
that the Wolds form the boundary between the Central Area 
and Holderness is supported by the fact that at Market 
Weighton (Map B, No 41), where there is a break in the line 
of the Wolds, both Type 1 and Type 2 are heard. (See also 
Ellis's material for Sutton, near Hull — Map A, No 28; op cit 
522-3 — where it is possible another such ‘ corridor ' may 
exist.) 

It is convenient to discuss the phonetic analysis of the 
various kinds of definite article under four headings: (I) the 
article in the Central and South-West Areas when it appears 
before a noun beginning with a consonant; (II) the article 
in the Central Area before a noun beginning with a vowel; 
(III) the article in the South-West Area before a noun beginning 
with a vowel; (IV) the article in Holderness. Under each 
heading the article will be considered (A) when it occurs 
initially in a breath-group, and (B) when it occurs medially 
in a breath-group. 

I. Central and South-West Areas: the article 

FOLLOWED BY A CONSONANT. 

A. Initially. The presence of a definite article initially 
in a breath-group, before a noun beginning with a consonant, 
is not (in my opinion) aurally detectable with any certainty. 
The difference between the dialect pronunciations of ‘ the 
brooks are full' and ‘ brooks are full' probably lies in the 
presence of a glottal closure before the [b] in the first sentence. 
This might cause some difference in the amount of breath force 
used in the explosion of the [b]; but I believe that, in general, 
listeners rely on the context to tell them whether or not an 
article is present. For any dependable information, some 
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instrumental means of examination will be necessary; such a 
technique is mentioned below. The problem is one that must 
therefore be shelved for the present. 

B. Medially, (a) When the following consonant is a 
plosive, the definite article is perceptible aurally as a suspension 
of breath (and therefore voice). It is this suspension that 
led Ellis to describe the article in these areas as a suspended t 
(op cit 317), since very often the approach to the suspension 
is a clearly heard [t]-closure. (The use of the word suspension 
in descriptions of this kind of article is not without dangers, 
for it is possible for suspension to occur in a breath-group 
not containing the article, as in the RS pronunciations [hsetpin] 
'hatpin', [topdog] f top dog', [blsekkset] 'black cat', and so on.) 4 

In addition, it seems to me highly probable that a glottal 
closure is made along with the oral closure. I have come to 
this opinion after examining myself as I pronounce phrases 
containing the article in my own native dialect. 5 It is not 
possible of course to detect this closure aurally, since it takes 
place in conjunction.with an oral closure; some instrumental 
method is needed. Neither feeling the throat with the fingers, 
nor laryngoscopy, 6 nor electromyography 7 are of use; possibly 
the only solution lies in the use of a Cine-X-ray technique 
like the one recently developed in the U.S.A. 8 There is 
no such equipment yet available (1950) in England, and 
so there is no immediate possibility of having the problem 
clarified. In my transcriptions, however, I put in the symbol 
for the glottal closure ([?]) where I think it occurs during 
definite-article suspension, 

4 I have, however, used the term * suspension " throughout this paper with reference 
to the characteristic ‘ suspension of breath". It is at best a makeshift term; but I 
do not feel qualified to suggest any other until I can add instrumental investigation 
to my own observations. The absence of such investigation, which has so far been 
impossible, makes this paper incomplete as a discussion of the whole problem. 

5 Of the Doncaster area (North Midland). It is perhaps worth mention that in all 
the relevant literature, including dialect poetry, word lists, studies of particular 
dialects, and so on, I have seen only one reference to this glottalisation apart from 
a note of my own in Transactions of the Yorkshire Dialect Society vm, Part xlix (1949). 
This is the reference made by J. R. Firth in his ‘ Sounds and Prosodies", Transaction* 

of the Philological Society (1948), 144. 

6 For a description of this technique, see Lancet n (1944), 651. 

7 See P. Bauwens, ‘ Electromyography", Proc. Roy. Soc. Med . (1948), 291 f. 

8 See Radiology 51.5, Nov. 1948, and 52.5, May 1949. 
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I have recorded three varieties of this suspended article. 

i. Suspension with a [t]-closure. This is very common: 
[im'kuntri] 9 in the country [unde^blagkit] under the blanket 

[tap’duo] to the door [wip'bias] with the beasts 

ii. Suspension with 'anticipatory’ closure. Instead of an 
approach to [t], there is an approach direct to the position 
required for the consonant following the article. This 
variation is also very common: 

[wip*ki:] with the key [onta?'plaqk] onto the plank 
[tap f pigz] to the pigs [ku?‘bi:f] cut the beef 

hi. Suspension by [?] alone. This is much rarer: 
[a'soiP'geim] I saw the game 

(b) When the consonant is a non-plosive, there may or 
may not be suspension, and the following variations are to be 
noted: 

i. Suspension with a [t]-closure. This is very common: 

[wi? 1 jug is'sun] with the youngest son 
[ip'momin] in the morning [inf'ruim] in the room 
[inp'wata] in the water 

ii. Suspension with 'anticipatory’ closure. This, too, 
is fairly common: 

[wi^'misis] with the missus [ontap'mat] onto the mat 
[onto?'midin] onto the midden 

But note that it occurs only when the following consonant is 
[m]. When it is [n], the approach is to [t] (homorganic), and 


9 Whenever there appears a plosive over a glottal closure in the following tran¬ 
scriptions, it is to be interpreted as meaning that the oral closure follows the glottal; 
and when the consonant above the [ ?] differs from the consonant that immediately 
follows, it is to be interpreted as meaning that the change of position of the organs 
of articulation to the position required for such a following consonant takes place 
(silently) while the glottal closure is held. 
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such an example as the following might be listed here or in 
(b, i) above: 

[3?'nek] at the neck 

iii. Suspension by [?] alone. This is rare: 

[wiP'jugis'las] with the youngest lass 

iv. Without suspension, [t] affixed to the consonant. 
This is fairly common: 

[wit’wind] with the wind [int'leg] in the leg 

[int'wata] in the water [int'laibri] in the library 

v. Without suspension, with sustained fricative. Not 
very common: 

[Sats'stuf] that's the stuff ! [snif'vika] sniff the vicar 
II. Central Area: the article followed by a vowel. 

A. Initially. Article heard as [t] or [?], as in: 

[’takslz'bent] the axle's bent 
['Poliz kumin on] the holly's coming on 

B. Medially. 

i. Without suspension, aspirated [t'] prefixed to vowel. 
Not very common: 

[fet/’t'osaz] fetch the horses 
[wi't'egkup] with the egg-cup 

ii. Without suspension, unaspirated [t] prefixed to vowel. 
This is very common: 

[gafta'tegz] gather the eggs [on'ta:nis] on the harness 

[i'to:kestr 9 ] in the orchestra [so : 1 toyman] saw the old man 

iii. Without suspension, voiced [d] prefixed to vowel. 
Quite often heard, especially after in and into: 

[i'dafta'nuin] in the afternoon [int 9 'ded 3 ] into the hedge 
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iv. Suspension, [?t] followed by vowel. This is not 
common: 

[on?'til] on the hill [si:?'tos9z] see the horses 

v. [t ?] followed by vowel. This is very common: 

[self'Pod 1 paint] sell the odd pint [ont'Ped] on the head 

[afuat'Paksidont] before the accident 
[brigt'Paro] bring the harrow 

vi. [?t] followed by vowel. This is rare: 

[baiP'tarinz] buy the herrings 

vii. [?] followed by vowel. This, too, is rare: 

[fet/'Puni aut] fetch the honey out 
[i put 'Pat on] he put the hat on 

III. South-West Area: the article followed by a 
vowel. 

A. Initially. Article heard as [ 0 ] or [?], as in: 

['OuiSaz iz ’wet] the others is wet 
['Pansaz 'jes] the answer’s yes 

B. Medially . 

i. Without suspension, [ 0 ] prefixed to vowel 
quite common: 

[pu?'buadz i'0oil] put the boards in the (door) hole 

the door) 

[i 1 Gelba] in the elbow 

ii. Without suspension, [t 0 ] prefixed to vow 7 el. This is 
very common: 

[it'Oend] in the end [wit'Gama] with the hammer 

[in 'frunt at'OuSa] in front of the other 


This is 
(i e shut 
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iii. Suspension, [? 0 ] followed by vowel. This is quite 
common: 

[in?' 0 i:st] in the East [in?' 0 ei ka:t] in the hay-cart 

[wi * 1 0 osoz] with the horses 

iv. [t 0 ?] followed by vowel. This is not very common: 
[int 0 '?o:t/ 9 d] in the orchard [int 0 1 Pali] in the alley 

v. [? 0 ] followed by vowel. This too is very rare: 

[iPwoP^aidroub] it was the Hydro 

IV. Holderness: the article followed by vowel or 

CONSONANT. 

In all cases, article omitted: 

[’enz in ! sait] the end's in sight [in 'aus] in the house 
[in ! end] in the end [for l a:mi] for the army 
^klior 9 ’road] clear of the road [on ! botom] on the bottom 
['guin to 'laitaus] going to the lighthouse 

There is still much that can and should be done. The results 
which are summarised and briefly illustrated in this paper 
show clearly that the three types of article are still heard in our 
day as they were in Ellis's. More field-work in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the two suggested boundary lines S and H will help to 
fix their position more exactly; and when suitable equipment 
is available, the problem of glottal activity can be properly 
investigated. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, 

University of London. 
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* 

PARASITIC SYLLABIC NASALS AT MARSHSIDE, 
LANCASHIRE 

By P. WRIGHT 

The phonetic feature discussed below has not, so far as the 
writer is aware, been previously dealt with in print or, for that 
matter, observed in spoken English past or present. Briefly, it 
is the development of a parasitic nasal consonant: {a) after 
certain final consonants, mostly plosives, in words at the end 
of a sense group ; and (b) before the plural inflexion [z] medially 
and at the end of a sense group. This phenomenon is a 
characteristic of the dialect of Marshside, an old fishing village 
near Southport, on the south side of the Ribble Estuary, 
Lancashire. 

Marshside is the home of a small community, about 300 
strong, of shrimpers and their families. The district is fast 
becoming residential, the population having now risen to 
roughly 1,000 ; and the old village, with one-storied thatched 
cottages in the main street, is now enclosed by rows of new 
brick-terraced houses and still newer semi-villas. Its dialect, 
which is well preserved and vigorous, first came under my 
observation in 1948, but I made additional investigations 
in 1949 and 1951. 

Marshside lies in Ellis's dialectal area D 22, 1 but its vern¬ 
acular was not, it seems, investigated by Ellis or his helpers, 2 
or by J. Wright. 3 

In this dialect the voiced final plosives [b, d, g] are often, 
and the affricates [t /, d3] occasionally, followed by syllabic 
nasals. These nasals are partially unvoiced, but not more so 
than any other final voiced consonant in Received Standard 

3 Cf the map opposite p 88* in A. J. Ellis, On Early English Pronunciation v, 
London 1889. 

2 Cf Ellis’s list of informants for the area, op cit 44*^45*. 

3 Cf the list of authorities for Lancashire on pp 11-15 of the bibliography in 
J. Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary vi, London 1905. 
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English. Not unexpectedly, the dialect speakers themselves 
are unaware of them. 

After [d] and [d3], the nasal takes the form of [n], after 
[g] it is [g], while after [b] and [t/] it is [m]. It will be observed 
that the nasals in question are homorganic with the consonants 
concerned, except for the [m] after [t/], which, unexpected 
though it is, undoubtedly occurs. I have noted the under¬ 
mentioned examples, all of them following a lengthened 
consonant. Further, gemination of consonants is frequent. 4 5 
These two phenomena, the gemination of consonants and the 
presence of a lengthened [b, d, g, t/, before the following 
parasitic syllabic nasal illustrate the same tendency in the 
dialect towards heavy consonantal stress. The instances 
I have noted are the following : 

1. After [b] : [blsb:m] 'bleb, blister'; [ I kDp ! web:m] 
' cobweb ' ; [kjtb:m] ‘ crib, manger ' ; [fob:m] ' fob, watch- 
pocket ' ; [‘spit o 'gob:m] * spit a gob (a clot of phlegm) ’ ; 
[nr>b:m] ‘ knob of a door ' ; [gjob;m] sb * grub ' ; [pob:m] 
* pub (public-house)'. 

2. After [d]: [ l pet,swad:n]‘ pea-swad, -pod ' ; [pad:n] f pad, 
footpath ' ; [msd:n] pp ‘ made ' ; [,u:z 'wsd:n] ‘ she is wed ' ; 
[sDnd:n] # sand'. 

3. After [g] : ['ko:v 9 St 'lsg:rj] ‘ calf of thy leg ’ ; [ptg:rj] 
‘ pig ’ ; [ iig:g] ‘ rig (a half-castrated male horse) ’ ; ['bisd 
mog:n] ‘ bread-mug'. 

4. After [tf] : [P'wrnz ’veio 'pofft r'ma J :t/m] 5 f the wind is 
very puffy (blustery) in March'. 

5. After [d3] : [’kabrdjn] ‘ cabbage'. 

I have never noticed such nasals occurring after final 
consonants except at the end of a sense group. For example, 
they do not occur in groups like ‘ the bag of . . . . ' or ‘ the 
dog is .... ' Sometimes, however, they are to be heard 
before the plural inflexion [z], both medially and at the end 

4 In disyllabic words, a single [b, d, g, p, t, k, m, n, /, f] after a short vowel is often 
geminated, the most frequent sources of gemination being the present participle 
ending -[in] and the adjectival ending -[1], e g ['bobbin a‘baOt] ‘lolling about q 
[■skimmm] ‘skimming’; [hiotti] ‘knotty’. The final [n] of a monosyllable may 
also be geminated, e g ['6snn] * then [,Qp Ijonn] ‘ up yonder’. 

5 [a J :] denotes an[j]-coloured [a:]. Similarly [jo 1 :], [a 1 ] denote [j]-coloured vowels* 
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of a sense group. These nasals before [z] are partially 
unvoiced, like the final syllabic nasals in the singular ; and the 
plurals seem to be formed on the analogy of the singular. 
The [z] is, of course, unvoiced throughout: [ka J :d:nz] * cards ' ; 
[sard:nz] 'sides'; [’wod^dmz] ' Woodheads (plural of the 
family name Woodhead) ' ; [bag:gz] ‘ bags ' ; [leg:r)z] f legs ’ ; 
[dDg:gz] ' dogs * ; [ptg:g?] ‘ pigs ' ; [?'drg:gz 9 'brblrn we:t 9 J ] 

‘ the digs (ducks) are bibbling (drinking) water'. 

Nasal release may thus occur after an immediately preceding 
short vowel, both stressed, e g [ptg:g], and unstressed, e g 
[’kabidjn] ; as well as after r-coloured vowels, eg [ka J :d:nz], 
and after [nd], eg [sond:n]. It may occur after diphthongs, 
which usually count as long, e g [satd:nz], but not, apparently, 
after an original long vowel. 

Similar nasals do not occur after [p, t, k] —at least, I 
myself never recorded an unambiguous case. For instance, 
it can be argued that the nasal at the end of the sentence 
[tie: kan 'se: ,wat tie: laik:n] ‘ they can say what they like', 
is a survival of the traditional third present plural indicative 
in -[n], traces of which Ellis could still find in the district; 
cf his note on hear-en ye at Leyland . 6 I recorded [‘lark 
' 8 at:n], but this could stand for either ' like that' or ' like 
that one'; again, [aSat:n] ' in that way', which is in com¬ 
mon use, is of doubtful origin . 7 

Hargreaves, in his monograph on the modern dialect of 
Adlington, a village 15 miles east of Marshside, recorded 
instances both of geminated consonants 8 and of present 
plurals in -[n]. 9 Both these features characterise Marshside 
(cf ['poffr] and [,wat 'Se: ’latk:n] above) ; but about final 
nasal plosion, which also occurs at Marshside, he is silent. 
I have heard this same nasal plosion in the speech of people 
from Banks, another fishing village two miles east of Marshside. 


6 Cf Ellis, op cit 338, note 13, referring to transcription 13 on p 336. Leyland is 
some 15 miles ESE of Marshside. 

7 Cf athatn{s) in EDD. 

8 Cf A. Hargreaves, A Grammar of the Dialect of Adlington (Heidelberg 1904), § 85a* 
who states that gemination occurs at Adlington mostly with^>, b , t > d, m, k , g. 

9 Cf Hargreaves, op cit § in. 
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Local speech at Marshside plays havoc with normally 
voiceless consonants. Ellis, in his remarks on D22, states 10 
'the final (s, f, t) frequently become (z, v, d) . . . but I do 
not know the law of change'. Words like [bag:] f bag', [leg:] 
deg', are also sometimes pronounced with a lengthened [g] 
which, though not exploded nasally, stands out prominently 
in the word. This might well be a stage preceding the develop¬ 
ment of the parasitic nasal. Another possible intermediate 
stage is the occurrence of [-3] after a lengthened consonant, as 
in the word stub (The side-post of a gate'), cf EDD stub sb 2 , 
which appears as [stab:] beside [stobra]. The examples given 
above reveal that the parasitic nasals invariably follow length¬ 
ened consonants. Furthermore, the following words and 
phrases illustrate the general tendency towards heavy voicing 
and the lengthening of final consonants : ['noo az 'nod:] 
'no, I am not'; [’ 8 ats 1 td:] 'that's it'; [gjtd:] 'grid'; 
[‘ad: m3] 'at me'; ['kwahd’o 3 ] 'quarter'; [‘meg: ’iQgz] 
' make rugs ' ; [Si ‘dog* to 3 ] ' thy doctor ' ; ['fD J :nid3*o 3 ] 

' furniture ' ; [be^:] v ' belch'. 

Conversely, in final positions voiced consonants sometimes 
undergo an unusual amount of unvoicing. Wright notes this 
for the region in which Marshside lies , 11 and my own material 
includes the following examples : ['mostot on 'kiss] ' mustard 
and cress ' ; [’foist] ' forward ' ; [’bakot] ' backward ' ; [tarot] 

‘ tired ' ; [ ! ood ’fa/ont] ' old-fashioned ' ; [' 0 ie/ot]' threshold '; 
[' Gondot] ' the hundred ' ; [‘nju: 'fagglt on] ' new-fangled one '; 
[t/ailt] 'child'; [*ne:lt 'on] 'nailed on'; ['stsilt ’appoz] 

' stole apples '; [’ondo'stont] ' understand ', heard finally in 
a sense group. 

All the above examples, however, concern the unvoicing 
of [d], and then only in unstressed positions, or after Z , 12 or 
finally in the sense group, where there is normally some 
unvoicing. At most, these examples indicate that there is a 
variable amount of voicing in different contexts, for, as the 

10 Ibid 330. 

11 Cf J. Wright, English Dialect Grammar (London 1905), § 302. 

12 l locally is very * thin \ 
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evidence shows, the general tendency is towards heavy 
voicing. 

These nasal consonants seem to me to be due to the tight 
closures made for the articulation of the lengthened [b, d, g] 
and the first elements [t, d] of the affricates [t /, d3]. When the 
breath, piling up behind them, is finally released, it is exploded, 
not through these tightly held points of closure, but nasally. 

These nasals seem to be hardly ever used by the younger 
generation at Marshside. Further, elderly Fleetwood inshore 
fishermen, who are descendants of Marshsiders that migrated 
to Fleetwood round about 1840-1860, 13 never to my knowledge 
— and I am a native of Fleetwood — use these parasitic 
sounds except to deride them as being ‘ real old Marshside'. 
This suggests that the nasals are not a modern development. 
Two slight traces of them may still survive at Fleetwood. 
The word pronounced in this locality as [ l dogm] ‘ doggin 
(portion of a rainbow) ' may be the same as OED dog sb 
10b and EDD dog sb 8, and if so may have come from 
Marshside [dr>g:g] ‘ dog'. The parasitic nasal may also be 
preserved in the nickname Bobbins . [bob:m] * Bob', 
whose full name is Robert Wright, was a Marshsider 
who fifty years ago moved to Fleetwood. Here, the local 
fishermen, unable to pronounce his Christian name to his 
liking, called him simply [’bobmz] 'Bobbins’ (the usual Fleet- 
wood expression for ‘reels of thread'). Incidentally, 
Marshsiders of my acquaintance who have recently moved 
to Fleetwood retain these nasals ; and I know some who have 
long been abroad and still retain them. At Marshside these 
nasals are still in regular use, and anyone who cares to engage 
in even a brief conversation with an adult dialect-speaking 
inhabitant, will at once observe them. 


13 It is accepted as fact locally that most of the original settlers of Fleetwood were 
fishermen who came from Marshside in these years; cf J. Porter, A History of the 
Fylde of Lancashire (Fleetwood 1876), 266-7. 
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THE ISOLATIVE TREATMENT IN LIVING NORTH- 
MIDLAND DIALECTS OF OE e LENGTHENED IN 
OPEN SYLLABLES IN MIDDLE ENGLISH 

By HAROLD ORTON 

In EMEG 1 , § 78, J. Wright states that in the North-Midland 
and Northern dialects ME f from OE e (conventionally written 
OE e- below) that was lengthened in open syllables in disyllabic 
words differed in quality from the ME f that arose both from 
OE #, the ^-nmtation of Pr OE a , and from OE ea. He 
explains that the two sounds “ are still kept apart in the 
modern dialects of this area, e g in Yks., Lane., Derb., Stf. 
the new f [< OE e-] has become ei, but the old f has become 
id or some such diphthong”. Perhaps justifiably so in an 
elementary grammar, he omits to refer us to the evidence, but 
doubtless he had in mind his EDG, 2 and his WindhiU Dialect, 3 
as well as, possibly, A. J. Ellis's EEP. 4 

Furthermore, K. Luick, Untersuchungen , 5 § 202, a book 
based almost wholly on Ellis's monumental compilation 
mentioned above, also points out the differentiation of OE e- 
and ME f in the living dialects of the North Midlands, but 
especially in South Yorkshire, for information about which 
he relies chiefly upon Wright's WindhiU Dialect f published 
three or four years earlier. But nowhere, apart from this 
latter book, can the student without very great difficulty 
obtain a clear view of an adequate amount of convincing 
evidence. It is consequently the chief aim of this article to 

1 An Elementary Middle English Grammar , 2nd ed, Oxford 1946. 

2 English Dialect Grammar , Oxford 1905. 

3 A Grammar of the Dialect of WindhiU in the West Riding of Yorkshire , London 

1892. (N.B. The Preface is dated Jan 1893}. 

4 On Early English Pronunciation , Part V, London 1889. 

5 Untersuchungen zur Englischen Lautgeschichte , Strassburg 1896. 

G 
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bring together in one place all the available trustworthy 
information relevant to the treatment of OE e- in the North- 
Midland dialects. This includes facts relating not only to 
the development of ME f (usually referred to below as ME 
e 2 ), but also to that of ME e (usually here written ME ei). 
I have drawn not only upon Wright's Windhill Dialect , but 
also upon the monographs, both published and unpublished, 
that have been compiled by specialists subsequent to the 
appearance of Luick's Untersuchungen over fifty-five years 
ago. But I have not reproduced material from either Ellis 
or the EDG because I prefer to rely only upon direct, first-hand 
information collected by trained investigators. Among the 
latter I have ventured to include certain students of this 
Department who have recently written dissertations 6 upon 
dialects in the area under survey. 

The material I have assembled below concerns the 
independent treatment of the following ME sounds in modern 
North-Midland dialects :— (1) OE e- (and Scand e -) length¬ 
ened in ME open syllables in disyllabic words, (2) OE ea, 
(3) OE 3 e (i-mut of a), (4) OE e (Tmut of 0), (5) OE eo, (6) Angl 
e (Germ &), (7) Angl e ( i-nmt of ea), (8) ME a < (a) OE se-, 
a-, (b) Scand a-, (c) OFr a all lengthened in open syllables in 
disyllabic words, and (9) ME ai < (a) OE seg, (b) OE eg, 
(c) Angl eg (= WS &g), (d) Scand ei, ey , (e) Angl eeg (z-mut of a 
+ g), (f) OFr ai and (g) OFr ei. I have attempted to bring 
together below all the words concerned, and have recorded the 
pronunciation of their stem vowels exactly as given by the 
dialectologists themselves. But I have also included the 
equivalent transcription in the alphabet of the International 
Phonetic Association whenever the dialectologist himself has 
used some other phonetic system. Geographically, I have 
proceeded from West to East, and from North to South; and, 
further, have ignored forms with short [e] or [t], because they 
have no bearing upon the problems involved. I have also 

6 These dissertations have all been deposited in the Department of English Language 
and Medieval Literature, University of Leeds. The authors concerned are —• 
in the order in which they appear in this paper — Messrs. P. Wright, B.A., W. E. Jones, 
M.A., F. W. Moody, M.A. and R. Groom, B.A. 
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employed, without explanation, certain well-known con¬ 
ventional abbreviations. 7 

I. Fleetwood (Lancs). 

My information about the dialect of the fisherfolk at 
Fleetwood (present population about 25,000) derives from a 
dissertation compiled in 1949 by my colleague, Mr P. Wright, 
B.A., and entitled The Phonology of the Dialect of Fleetwood , 
Lancashire (197 pp). Fleetwood lies in Ellis's Northern 
North-Midland district, D 23. According to P. Wright 
(p 3), the fisherfolk's ancestors migrated, apparently in 1836, 
from three fishing villages situated on the south bank of the 
estuary of the Ribble, viz Marshside, Banks and Crossens, 
near Southport, some 20 miles down the Lancashire coast. 
This point is of linguistic importance since Fleetwood obviously 
lies geographically well to the north of the accepted boundary 
between the ME Midland and Northern dialects. 

1. (a) OE e- > [st], § 126 (3). 

steal handle '), eat, meat, kneading, speak, steal, tread, 
meaner (‘ piglet J ), meal (§ 119, i). 

But [ti] in even, break (-+- rare [to]), besom ; and [e:] in 
fever 8 , § 126 (5, c). 

(b) Scand e - > [19], § 126 (4). 
leak . 

2. OE ea > [19], § 126 (2). 

bean, beam, beat, dead, deaf, death, great, heap, eastward, 
clee (‘ claw of pig's foot'), lead, leaf, leap (‘ basket'), seam, 
sheaf, steamer, threap (' argue '), team, cheap, head (+ [si]). 
But [ri] in cleat (‘ metal plate '), reamy ('soft' ; cf OE 
ream), flay (§ 153 (5) ). 


7 The following abbreviations may be noted: Adi = Adlington, La; Add = 
Addingham, YWR; BM = Biddulph Moor, St; FI — Fleetwood, La; Gr = Grindle- 
ton, YWR; Li = Lindsey, L; Wi = Windhill, YWR. RS = Received Standard 
English; IPA — The International Phonetic Association. All the other abbreviations 
used in the article are conventional and will be readily understood. 

8 Clearly, the vowel element has developed irregularly. The stem vowel in the 
OE etymon, a word borrowed from Latin, was either long or short e , cf OED and 
Wyld sub fever. The vowel element of the Fleetwood form corresponds to ME a or 
ai/ei, cf Nos 8 and 9. 
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3. OE ae (i -mut of a) > [to], § 126 (1). 

clean (+ [si]), deal, heat, heathen, each, lead, feaw (4- [st]), 
leavings, mean (+ [si]), wreath, sheath , (+ [si]), spread 

(+ [si]), sweat, tease, wheat. 

But [ei] 9 in bleach, reach. 

4. OE £ (i-mut of 0) > [li], §119 (2). 

breeches* feed (+ [si]), feel, feet } geese, gleed (' glowing ’), 
green, heed, heel, keep, meet, seech ( f seek ’), teeth. 

But [19] in beet (' kindle a fire ’ ; OE betan). 

5. OE eo > [li], § 119 (3). 

bee, fleece, fleetings (' milk curds’ ; cf OE fleotan), lief, 
-kneed (< knee), reest (‘ ploughshare '), see (+ [19]), tree, 
weeds, wheel, three (+ [si]). 

But [19] in cleaver, leapt pt. 

6. Angl e (Gerni at) > [li], § 119 (1). 

ate pt pi, greet (‘ weep ’), let, needle, read, seeds, street, cheek . 
But [19] in breath(e), dread adj (‘ afraid '), thread. 

7. Angl e (i-mut of ea) > [ii], § 119 (5). 
need, reech v (' reek '), sheet, sleeve. 

8. ME a > [e:], § no. 

(a) OE se-, a-, §110 (2). 

ache v, blade, father, lading, lame, late, name, rake v, rather, 
shape, shave, slade sb (‘ slope '), snake, spade, stake, swath 
sb, tale, wade, water. 

(b) Scand a- § no (4). 

cake, gape, gate ( f way \ § no (2) ). 

(c) OFr a- § no (5). 

bacon, braces sb pi, case, dateless (' foolish '), face, favour v, 
lace, pale, scales, sb pi, space, place, spane (‘ wean ' ; + 
[09], § 109, Note 1). 


9 This diphthong, which corresponds to OE e- (cf No i above), also occurs in 
preacher (with ME e 2 < OFr e\ § 126, 5). It apparently results from a combinative 
change before ME [t/] (see p 126). Each (No 3) to-day has [is]. It is noteworthy that 
the vowel in breeches (No 4 above), seech (‘ seek', No 4), and reech (‘ reek’, No 7) 
have experienced the normal isolative development of ME e t (= [ii]). P. Wright 
does not record teach, breach or leech . 
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9. ME ai > [e:], §§ 152,153. 

(a) OE seg, § 152 (1). 

day-, fain, maiden, main, nail, snail, tail. 

(b) OE eg, § 153 (1). 

ail, braid v, -lay, played pt, sail, way. 

(c) Angl eg (= WS seg), § 152 (2). 

grey. 

(d) Scand ei, § 153 (4). 

baitings, gradely, grain (' prong ’), lake v (' play ’), lait v 

(‘ search ’), raik v (‘ wander ’), nay, weakly. 

(e) Angl seg (f-mut of a 4- g), § 126 (1). 

either (+ [ii]). 

But [st] in key, § 153 (2). 

(f) OFr ai, §§ 152 (2), 155 (1). 

bailiff, gay (‘ very ’), quay,pay, ray (the fish), train, complaint. 

But [to] in chain, 10 § 155 (1). 

(g) OFr ei, §§ 153 (6), 155 (2). 

pray y rail , paint , sprain , pain. 

But [to] in reinings 10a ( f reins '). 

The above material shows that OE e- (i) usually becomes 
[ti], OE ea (2) and & (3) become [19], and that OE e (4), eo 
(5), Angl e (6) and Angl e (7) all become [ti]. Further, it 
reveals clearly that, in FI, (A) [st] may occasionally alternate 
with both [ti] and [to], though not with [e:], which regularly 
represents ME a (8) and ME ai (9) ; (B) [19] may have occasional 
variants in [st, ti] ; and (C) [ti] varies, though infrequently, 
with [to] and [st]. Now it is a well-known fact that dialect 
speakers in this country are to-day bilingual. Through their 
familiarity with RS, they can at will replace almost any one 
of their customary vernacular vowel sounds by the correspond¬ 
ing sound of RS, or some dialectal modification of it. Thus in 
this case FI dialect speakers are evidently aware of the 
correspondence of the RS cognate [i:] with their own native 
[ti] and [to], as well, doubtless, as with the very similar [ii] in 

10 The [13] presupposes ME e 2 , cf Nos 2 and 3. OED records (sv) Northern forms 
in chen- from the 14th century onwards. See also my monograph The Phonology of 
a South Durham Dialect (London 1933), § 140. 

io a Presumably formed on rein (< ME rtne). 
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the words concerned. Accordingly, on occasions when refined 
speech seems to them appropriate, instead of dialectal [si] and 
[ta] they may use their own vernacular [ti] (and no doubt the 
RS cognate [i:] too). Thus they arrive, unconsciously of course, 
at the following equation of local cognates :— FI [st] — RS 
[i:] + FI [ti] = FI [19]. This being the case, we can readily 
understand how, in consequence, the fisherfolk occasionally 
confuse their traditional [si] and [19] and so come to use 
analogical, instead of regularly developed forms. Accordingly 
we may conclude that normally in FI OE e- (1) > [st], ME e 2 
(2, 3 ) > [ t9 J an d ME e x (4, 5, 6, 7) > [ti]. Further, ME a 
is seen to be levelled with ME ai, and both normally give 
[e:], hence being differentiated from the further development 
of OE e-. Thus in respect of the phonological points under 
consideration here, the dialect of FI, despite its geographical 
situation, will be seen to have close affinities with those of 
Adi, Add, Wi, and so may be regarded as a North-Midland, 
not as a Northern, dialect. 

II. Adlington, Lancs. 

The dialect of Adlington was investigated in the first decade 
of this century by A. Hargreaves, who published A Grammar 
of the Dialect of Adlington , Lancashire , Heidelberg 1904. 

At that time the place had a population of about 5,000 
inhabitants who lived on the cotton industry. Adlington 
lies at the centre of Ellis's Western North-Midland Division, 
D 22. The distinctive traits of its traditional phonological 
system were evidently still well preserved. 

Hargreaves gives the undermentioned relevant information, 
his sounds [el, is, i, e] (§ 1) respectively denoting IPA [si:, 
i:o, i:, e:]. 

1. (a) OE e- > [el], § 38 (1). 

break , eat , heavy , meal, meat , speak , steal v, steal (‘ handle '), 

tread , weave. 

But [i:] in besom , weasel , § 38 (3). 

(b) Scand e- > [el], § 38 (1). 

neif (‘ fist'). 
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2. OE ea > [b], § 37 (E b )* 

beam, bean, dead, deaf, death, dream, heap, head, leaf, leap, 
seam, stream, sheaf, team, cheap, threap (‘ contradict '). 

But [I], cf § 37 (2, b), in flea (OE flea(h), but pi [fieip]), 
east, steep, shed. 

And [el] in great, § 37 (6, c). 

3. OE a? (i- mut of a) > [b], § 37 (1, a). 

deal, gleam, lead, lean v, lean adj, least, leave, mean, tease, 
clean, wheat . 

But [1] in wreath, sea (but more often [se], cf § 37 (2, a) ). 
And [el] 11 in bleach, reach, teach, cf § 37 (6, a). 

4. OE e (Amut of 6 ) > [i], § 36 (1, f). 

Beet v (‘ kindle ; § 37 (2, b) ) bleed, breeches 11 , feed, feel, feet, 
geese, green, heel, keen, keep, queen, meet, seem, seech 11 (‘ seek '), 
sweet, teeth, weep . 

5. OE eo > [I], § 36 (1, g). 

be, bee, between, deep, glee, fleet, keel, creep, free, freeze, lief, 
knee, priest, reed, reel, see, seal, sneeze, tree, thief, three, wheel. 
But [e ] 12 in wick, § 36 (5, a). 

6. Angl e (Germ se) ^ [!], § 36 (1, c). 

breathe, greedy, eel, evening, needle, seed, sheep, cheek, cheese. 
But [ei] 13 in meal, § 37 (6, b). 

7. Angl e (Emut of ea) > [i], § 36 (1, d). 

beetle (* hammer', § 36 (1, f) ), belief (presumably with 
analogical [i] from the corresponding verb ; see next 
word), believe, need, sleeve, steeple, sheet. 

11 This [el] also normally represents OE e- (cf No i above). It also occurs in preach, 
§ 5 1 (3)- Note the [I] in breeches, seech (‘ seek/ OE secan), cf No 4. Each, leach, 
speech and beech have not been recorded by Hargreaves. 

12 The vowel is here quite irregular, as well as unique, as the representative in 
Adlington of ME e v The etymology is disputed: OED derives from OE weoc(e), 
and Wyld from OE wice. 

13 The development has been abnormal, but the diphthong (to which there is no 
alternative) presumably arises on the analogy of the [el] in meal (< OE melo), cf No 1. 
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8. ME d > [e], § 35. 

(a) OE a-, § 35. 

bake, bathe, blaze, ache , AaZtf, father, grave, 

graze, cradle, ZaiZtf, lake, lame, late, made pt, make, mane, 
naked, name, nave, navel, rake, rather, sake, sale, snake, 
spade, stake, shame, shape, tale, wade, whale, water, wave . 

(b) Scand a-, § 35. 

cake, flake, gape, gate, same, scale, scrape. 

(c) Fr § 50 (2). 

basin, bacon, favour, labour, nature, navy, paper, patent, 
bale, blame, dates sb pi, aWe, age, engage, fame, face, flame, 
grave, cage, cave, lace, page, pale, place, plate, rate, space, 
stable , stage, table, trace, wage. 

9. ME ai > [e], § 43. 

(a) OE seg, § 43 (a). 

brain, day, dataller, daisy, fain, main, nail, snail, tail . 

(b) OE eg, § 43 (b). 

ail, laid pt, play, rain, sail, way. 

(c) Angl eg (WS mg), § 43 (c). 
grey. 

(d) Scand ei, eg, § 43 (e). 

bait, hail, gradely (‘ thoroughly '), fake, nay, raise, steak, 
they, weak. 

(e) Angl seg (i- mut of d + g), § 43 (c).* 
either, clay . 

But [ei] in key, § 45 (b). 

(f) OFr ai, § 58. 

betray, delay, disease, fail, grain, grease, complain, quay, 
May, pay, plain, treat, remain, claim, chain (-f [io]) 14 , wait, 
faint, -bailiff, tailor, treat. 

(g) OFr ei, § 58. 

deceit, deceive, conceit, faith, paint, pray, praise, veil, vein, 
season. 

But pa] in rein (presumably < ME r$ne ). 

The normal developments of the above ME sounds in Adi 

14 The [ia] presupposes ME e % , cf footnote io. 
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seem to be quite clear ; and, further, the equation of local 
cognates here is evidently:— Adi [ei] — RS [i:] (and 
correspondingly Adi [i]) = Adi [io]. Accordingly, in Adi, 
[el] may alternate with [i:], and by extension with [19]. 
Somewhat curiously the words formerly containing e x in ME 
(viz Nos 4, 5, 6, 7) never show alternative forms with either 
[la] or [ei]. On the wholly irregular, and isolated, [ei] in 
meal (No 6), see footnote 13. 

Hence we seem entitled to conclude from the material 
that normally in Adi, and using IPA notation, OE e- (1) 
> [si:], ME e 2 (2, 3) > [i:a], and ME e x (4, 5, 6, 7) > [i:]; and 
further that ME a (8) is levelled with ME ai (9), not however 
with OE e- f under the sound [e:]. 

III. Oldham, Lancs. 

The source of my information here is K. G. Schilling, A 
Grammar of the Dialect of Oldham , Darmstadt 1906. Oldham 
is a large town whose population —100,000 inhabitants in 
1906 — are chiefly concerned in manufacturing cotton and 
cotton goods. It lies in Ellis's Southern North-Midland 
District, D 21. Schilling's monograph is not easy to work 
from. It contains far too many misprints. Nor does Schilling 
cite all the relevant alternative pronunciations, even where 
these are essential. Thus he often misleads the reader, 
especially so in the case of the Oldh treatment of Angl e 
(= WS &), cf No 6 below. Further, the book has two series 
of paragraphs numbered 83 to 90. Hence from the first 
§ 83 onwards, I have felt obliged to refer not to the paragraph, 
but to the page. Lastly, the index of words excludes phonetic 
transcriptions. Accordingly, I may have overlooked some of 
the evidence, though not, I hope, distorted the facts. 

Schilling’s [ 1 ,19, e, e 1 ] (§ 1) = IPA [i:, i:a, e:, e:t] respectively. 
Instead of [e, e*] Schilling, quite whimsically, often writes 
[?, e‘]. 

I. OE e- is represented chiefly by [e], sometimes by [19] 
+ [je], and sometimes by [I], § 22 (a, b, c). 
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[e] appears in break , eat (+ [je], § 24), speak , weave , fever 
(§ 18, B, 5, c), meat (p 88), meal (4* [i^] + [je]), steal (4-pa] 
+ [je]), tread ( 4 - pa], § 22 (b), though Schilling actually 
has pe], presumably a misprint for pa]). 

But p] in bequeath (p 103), breakfast , besom (p 95), knead 
(p 102 ; 4- pa], § 22 (a), + [e 1 ], p 102). 

Schilling (p 118) also records [e 1 ] in speak , tread , weave , eat . 
It is found, too, in break (p 117), steal (p 100), knead (p 102). 
But this [e 1 ] can be explained, except in break , speak and eat, 
as the appropriate variant of [e] before voiced consonants 
(cf the development of ME a and ai [ei) noted in Nos 8 and 
9 below). However, since Schilling nowhere explains the 
difference between the two sounds — incidentally he fails to 
include the [e 1 ] in the “ Sounds of the Dialect ” described in 
Chapter I — presumably such difference as may exist is of 
no real importance. 

2. OE ea is represented chiefly by pa] 4* [je], sometimes 
by p], and, rarely, by [e], § 16 (1, a, b, c). 

pa] occurs in beam , bean , beat (4- [je]), bread , cheap ( 4 * p], 
p 83), dead (+ [je]), deaf, death (4- [je]), dream , heap (4- 
[I], p 83), leaf , leap , seam , steam , stream . 

[je], only, in head. 

p], only, in east , steep, and in belief (p 86 ; presumably with 
p] from the corresponding verb believe , No 7 below). 

[e] in Easter (+ [a], p 89), great. 

3. OE & (i-mut of a) is chiefly represented by pa] (+ 
occasional [je]) and, rarely, by p] and [e] ([e 1 ]), § 16 
(2, a, b, c, d). 

pa] in clean (+ p], p 99), deal (+ [je]), heal (+ [je]), heat 
(+ [je]), heath (+ [je]), lead v (+ [je] ; + p], p 99), lean , 
least , leave , mean adj, mean v, spread , sweat , wheat. 

But [e] in sea (+ [I]), and, as we might expect, in teach 
(+ [e 1 , p 121), reach (4- pa]), and [e 1 ] in bleach 15 (p 97). 

15 Thus bleach, reach, teach, today contain the same vowel element as that corres¬ 
ponding to OE e- (cf No 1 above). This is also found in preach, § 16 (B, II, a), and 
speech (cf No 6). But [I] occurs in beech, breeches (cf No 4, below). Schilling omits 
each and breach. 
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4. OE e (^-mut of 6 ) > [!], 4-, exceptionally, [19] ([je]), § 18 
(1, a, b). 

[i:] in beech , 15 bleed , breeches 15 sb pi, breed (p 119 ; + [is], 
§ 18 (i, b)), feed, feel, feet, geese, greet (' weep ’), keep (p 120), 
seech (' seek '), sweet, teeth, queen (p 98). 

But [la] in meet (+ [je]), speed. 

5. OE eo > [i], § 18 (3, a, b, c), though some [la]- and [e]- 
forms occur. 

[i] in be, bee, between (p 98), creep (pp 9, 31, 102 ; + [ia], 
p 72, and also § 18 (3, a), where [le] is a misprint for [ia]), 
deep (+ [ia], p 83), devil (+ [ju]), freeze , lief (4- [e]), see, 
thief, weed, wheel, knee (p <fS),free (p 100), tree (p 100), kneel 
(p 120), reek v (p 40). 

But only [e] in priest (p 100). 

6. Angl e (Germ ae) is represented by [i] (9 exs), by [i] 4 - [Is] 
(6 exs), and by [ia] (3 exs), § 20. This statement corrects 
Schilling's in § 20, which, through his failure to assemble his 
own evidence, is misleading. He in fact here records nine 
[ia]-forms, one of which, needle, has alternatively [I], five [!]- 
forms (excluding needle), and one [e]-form. The additional 
references given below indicate the extent of his short¬ 
comings. 

[i], only, in cheek, deed, eel, evening, greedy, seed, ate pt 
(p 118), wet v (p 119), cheese (p 95). 

[i] 4- [Is] in breath (§ 20, p 93), breathe (§ 20, p 10), street 
(§ 20, p 100), sleep (§ 20, p 99), needle (§ 20), read (p 100). 

[ia], only, in dread, sheep, thread . 

* [e], only, in speech. 16 

7. Angl e (i-mut of ea) > [i] 4 -, though abnormally, [la] 
and [e 1 ], § 18 (4, a, b). 

[I] in believe, sheet, steeple, tie (+ [ai], pp 38, 74, corresponding 
to the Oldh development of ME l, § 25). 

But [ia] in need (+ [e 1 ], p 118), sleeve , steel (§ 20 (1, a) ). 


See footnote 17. 
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8. ME a > [e] before voiceless consonants + [e 1 ] before 
voiced consonants, § 14. This statement, which reverses 
the pronouncement 17 of Schilling in this connection, is 
fully substantiated by the evidence given below and by 
his rule regarding the Oldh development of ME ai (§ 34). 

(a) OE a -, § 14 (a, b, c). 

[e] in ache, drake, hate, lake, naked, snake , staple, taper, gate , 
maple, water (+ [i], 18 p 86). 

[e 1 ] in graze, grave, knave, lade, wade, mane, name, spade, tale , 
a/e, shade, blade, raven, father (p 91), bathe (p 93), behave 
( P 108). 

(b) Scand a-, § 14 (B). 

[e] in cake, gape, gate (‘ way ’). 

[e 1 ] in same (§ 14 (a) ). 

(c) OFra-, § 14(C). 

[e] in bacon, basin, case, debate, escape, face, mason, nature , 
place. 

[e 1 ] in able, blame, cage, fable, fame, wages (p 86). 

9. ME ai > [e] before voiceless, but [e 1 ] before voiced con¬ 
sonants and when final, § 34. 

(a) OE aeg, § 34 (1). 

[e 1 ] in day (+ [I]), 19 daisy, may, maiden, nail, say . 

~ (b) OE eg, § 34 (1). 

[&] in play, rain (+ [e], p ioo), sail, way. 

But (Tl 19 in lay, laid, lain, § 34 (C, Note). 

(c) Angl eg (WS aeg), § 34 (1). 

[e 1 ] in grey. 

(d) Scand ei, eg, § 34 (C). 

[e 1 ] in gradely (‘ properly ’), nay, they, fake, laik (‘ play ’), 
steak, weak. 

(e) Angl xg (i-mut of ai before g), § 34 (1). 

[e 1 ] in clay, key, either (p 93). 

(f) OFr ai, § 34 (B). 

[e] in peace, treat, wait. 

17 This reads: “ ME, a appears as e, when final or before voiced consonants as 
l * before unvoiced”, cf Schilling, § 14. 

18 See footnote 23. 

19 See footnote 23. 
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[e 1 ] in claim , complain , delay , fail , maintain, pay , paint , 
pain , (+ [I], 19 § 34, C, Note), 

But pa] in ctoV 0 § 34 (C, Note). 

(g) OFr ei, § 34 (B). 

[e 1 ] in faint (§ 79 (i)), o&ey, pray , mn, m 7 . 

A glance at the above material is enough to reveal the 
great confusion 21 that has overtaken the traditional phono¬ 
logical system. After carefully examining all the relevant facts, 
it seems to me clear that the regular developments of the 
vowels under discussion are as follows :— OE e - (1) > [e] or 
[e*], OE ea (2) and & (3) become [19], OE e (4), eo (5), Angl 
e (6, 7) all > [I], ME d (8) and ai (9) both become [e] or [e 1 ]. 
Under the influence of RS, the dialect speakers have estab¬ 
lished the following equation of local cognates :— Oldh [e, e 1 ] 
= RS [i:] (and correspondingly Oldh [I]) = Oldh [19]. Thus 
in Oldh dialect [e, e 1 ] may alternate with [i:], and by extension 
with [19] or its further development [je]. Hence we deduce 
that, in the traditional Oldh vernacular, OE e- has regularly > 
(in IPA script) [e:] or [e:i], ME e 2 (2 and 3 above) > [i:a], and 
ME (4, 5, 6, 7) > [i:]; and further, ME a and ai become 
[e:] or [e:t], under which sounds 22 they are now levelled with 
OE 

IV. Grindleton, YWR. 

Grindleton in the West Riding of Yorkshire is a sparsely 
populated parish with a mainly agricultural population totaling 


20 Cf footnote 12. 

21 If ever a warning were needed to adopt the most cautious possible attitude in 
studying the dialect of a large town, we have one here in this example of a debased 
regional dialect. Schilling was himself aware of the adulteration of the Oldh vern¬ 
acular (cf his Introduction, 1-5). Knowing the circumstances, he had, in my opinion, 
at least three reasonable courses open to him. He might well have avoided the town 
altogether and sought to find a historically more remunerative locality in the near 
neighbourhood; or, secondly, concentrated his attention upon half a dozen elderly 
natives of local parentage; or else provided his readers with infinitely more help in 
sorting out this confused material and in determining the further development of the 
medieval sound-system, 

22 There are, however, two or three exceptional pronunciations with [1], viz water 
{No 8, a), day (No 9, a), lay , laid, lain (No 9, b) and plain (No 9, f). These may, 
perhaps, be the sole survivals of a regular sound-change of ME a and ai to [I] (a 
development that seems to have occurred normally at BM, see below p 124). Such 
being the case, the abundant [e]-and [e*]- forms might well be loans from RS. But 
if the latter are indeed genuine, the [!]- forms might prove to have infiltrated from 
some neighbouring dialect. However, we shall probably have to wait until the 
whole region has been investigated in detail before the point can be finally settled. 
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about 850. Linguistically it belongs to the north-eastern 
extremity of Ellis's North-Midland Division, D 22. Its dialect 
has latterly been studied by Mr W. E. Jones, 23 M.A., who in 
1948 wrote, for the B.A. degree, a monograph entitled The 
Dialect of Grindleton in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Jones has throughout used the IPA system of notation, but 
in reproducing his material below I have preferred to render 
his [i] as [i:]. 

1. (a) OE e- > [i:], § 88 (iii), 89. 

eat (+ [is]), eaves , heave, meal, meaty knead, speak, wean, 
weasel. 

(b) Scand e- > [st], § 89. 
neif (‘ fist '). 

2. OE ea > [i:], § 88 (ii). 

bean (+ [is]), beat, bread (+ [st]), dead (+ [et] + [ts]), deaf 
(+ [is]), death (~f [ia], dream , Easter (Index), heap (+ [is]), 
east, leaf, sheaf , seam, steam, team, cheap (+ [is]). 

3. OE £e (f-mut of a) > [i:], § 88 (i). 

eachy 2 ^ clean , cleanings (‘ placenta'), dealer , heal, heat , 
lead v, lean adj, least , leave , reach, 24 sea , sweat (+ [is]), 
teach, 24 tease, wheat. 

4. OE e (f-mut of 0) > [i:], § 83 (i). 

beech,^ bleed , (-f [is]), feed, feet, feel, geese, green, heel, 

keep, meet v, queen, sweet, teeth, weep, wheeze (+ [is]). 

5. OE eo > [i:], § 83 (iv, viii). 

be, bee, between, cleaver , deep (+ [is]), fleece, free, freeze, meek, 
knee, reed, three , weed, wheel. 

6. Angl e (Germ se) > [i:], § 83 (vii). 

bleat, breathe , deed, greedy, eel, evening, meal (+ [is]), needle , 


23 Now Lecturer in Phonetics at the School of Oriental and African Studies in the 
University of London. 

24 Note that each, reach, and teach show the same vowel element as the other words 
of this group. Note also that beech (No 4) and speech (No 6) exhibit no abnormality. 
Jones omits bleach, breech, leech. 
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read , seat , sleep , speech , 24 street, sheep , (§ 83, viii), 

cAccsc (§ 83, vi). 

7. Angl c (i-mut of ca) > [i:], § 83 (vi). 
believe, nmi, sleeve, steeple, steel, sheet . 

8. ME a- > [si] (+ occasional [sa]), § 79. 

(a) OE a-, §79 (1). 

bake, baking, blade, dale, ache v and sb, acre, a/c, Aate v and 
sb, hazel, frame, game, gate (+ [ia] -j- [sa]), (+ [sa]), 

/anc, /ate (+sa]), pt, make, mane, rake, spade, stake, 

stave (+ [sa]), swathe sb, shape, -chafer, wave v and sb, acorn 

(§81). 

(b) Scand a-, § 79 (ii). 

dazed, flake (‘ gate '), cake, lathe (' barn '), scraper , take 
. agate (+ [ia]). 

(c) Fr a-, § 79 (iii). 

bacon, base, basin, date (the fruit), able, face (+ [ia]), flame 
(+ [sa]), gable, case, laces sb pi, nature, plate, table , scales, 
slate, apron (§ 81), (?) spane (‘ wean', § 81), (?) stale (' urinate', 
§ 81). 

9. ME ai > [si] (4- occasional [sa]), § 111. 

(a) OE xg, § 112 (i). 

brains, daisy (-f [sa]), day, hail, lay pt, maiden (4- [sa]), 
nail (+ [sa]), pail (+ [sa]), snail (+ [sa]), tail (+ [sa]). 

(b) OE eg, § 112 (iii). 

ail, lay v, laid pt, play, rain (+ [sa]), say, -Main, way, 
weigh , sway. 

(c) Angl eg (WS xg), § 112 (iv). 
grey. 

(d) Scand ei, §112 (vi). 

grain ('prong'), raise, (?) caik ('go over on one side of 
shoe ' ; § 113). 
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(e) Angl aeg (i- mut of d before g), § 112 (iv). 
either (+ [i:]), clay . 

(f) OFr at, § 112 (ii). 

[sr] + [ea] in aim , flail, claim , complain , raisin , 

(‘ lard 5 ), traces sb pi, chain. 

[si], only, in explain, fail, grain, pay, stay v. 

(g) OFr ei, § 119 (vii). 

faint, pain, plain, rail, rein, sprain, spaved pp adj, strain, obey. 
It will have been observed that the usual Gr representative 
of the three sounds OE (1), ME £ 2 (2, 3) and ME G (4, 5, 6, 7) 
is the long vowel [i:]. Yet this state of affairs differs vastly 
from what we have been led to expect from our knowledge of 
other North-Midland or Northern dialects in this neighbourhood. 
It seems that, if we accept Jones's account, in Grindleton the 
traditional phonological system has completely broken down — 
presumably under the influence of RS. It is difficult otherwise 
to account for the development of OE x (the ^-mutation of a) 
into [i:], as well as for the sprinkling of [si]- and [ia]-forms 
all over the groups of words involved. Whence arise these 
[si]- and [ia]-diphthongs, if not from OE e- and ME e 2 
respectively? Briefly, I believe that in Grindleton, as in other 
North-Midland dialects, OE e- normally > [si], ME e 2 (2, 3) 
> [ia] and ME e x (4, 5, 6, 7) > [i:], and, further, that the 
present confusion and irregularity are entirely due to RS 
influence. 25 Lastly, it will have been noticed that ME d (8) 
and ME ai (9) are both usually to-day represented by [si], 
with collateral [ea] occurring occasionally. Again it looks to 
me as if the regular phonological system has gone to pieces, 
and that in fact ME a and ai would normally become [ea], 
the more usual [si]-forms, now current, deriving from RS. 


23 Since writing this article I have been in correspondence with Mr Jones. He 
informs me that he paid a total of five visits to Grindleton, and spent there nine 
weeks. During all of this time, he actually lived and worked on a farm where both 
the farmer and his wife were dialect-speakers, as well as natives of the village. 
Further, he gave most of his attention to the phonetics of the dialect. Although 
he is himself a native of Doncaster and readily speaks the local (North-Midland) 
vernacular, he was not familiar, when investigating Gr speech, with the historical 
problems of the North-Midland dialects. Thus he was in the main content to record 
what he heard, and did not attempt to dig down into the older forms of pronunciation. 
His information claims to be representative of what exists, but not of what existed 
two or three generations ago. Jones's monograph affords an instructive lesson for 
students of English dialectology and especially of geographicallinguistics. 
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V. Addingham, YWR. 

Addingham dialect has been recently investigated by 
Mr F. W. Moody, whose M.A. thesis entitled A Grammar of 
the Dialect of Addingham in the West Riding of Yorkshire (xxv 
4* 522 quarto pp) was compiled in 1950. The place has to-day 
a population of about 2,000 inhabitants mostly engaged in 
the woollen industry. It is localised almost at the point 
where Ellis's West-Northern Division, D 31, joins his D 30 
(East-Northern) and D 24 (Eastern North-Midland) Divisions 
(Moody, p xvii). Some 16 miles to the south-east lies Windhill 
(see VI below). 

x. (a) OE e- > [si], ch 11, § 74. 

knead , meal (4- [ia]), meat, speak, steal (‘ handle ’), steal, 
theak v (+ [i.0], ‘ thatch ' ; < the ^c-forms of OE peccean, 
or < O Scand pekja , or from both), weave(r ), tread (Index). 
But [ia] in instead , even (Index), fever (4- [ti]), ch 11, § 78 ; 
and [ti] in break. 

(b) Scand e - > [si], ch 11, § 76. 
neif, leak. 

2. OE ea > [ia], ch n, § 73. 

beam , bread, cheap , dead, deaf, dream v (Index), head, leaf, 
sheaf , steam , stream, team, threap (‘ argue ’), beat (4 [si], 
p 208 ; + [ti], p 245). 

3. OE se (i-mut of a) > [ia], ch 11, § 72. 

clean , cleaning (‘ placenta'), deal(er), heat, lead(er), sea, 
seal sb (' rope '), sheath, spread, sweat, heal (Index), leave 
(Index), mean v (Index). 

But [si] 26 in bleach(-ed), reach 4- reak, teach . 

4. OE e (i-mut of 6 ) > [ti], ch 11, § 66 (6). 

feet, heel, keep, meet, teeth. Moody also records (p 210) 
[ti] in bleed, breed, feed, feel ; and in heed (Index). 

26 This same diphthong, which also represents OE e~, may here be considered normal 
before [t;/]. Reak with [ei] is notable, especially since it has the same pronunciation 
at W T i (cf p 116 below, sub No 3). According to the view taken here, Moody’s altern¬ 
ative form reach (with [t f]) shows the regularly developed [si], and reak would 
normally occur with [ia] (before [k], cf footnote 31 below. Preach has [si] (+ [ia]), 
ch 11, § 78). Moody omits leech, speech , beech , and each. He records breeches with [1]. 

H 
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5. OE eo > [ti], ch 11, § 66 (C). 

cleaver (+ [is]), fleece, gritstone, knee, three, wheel, between 
(Index), creep (Index), reed (Index), see (+ [ia], Index). 

6. Angl e (Germ M) > [ti] + [io], ch 11, § 66 (a). 

[ti], only, in needle , scci, read (Index), sheep (Index), sleep, 
cheese (Index). 

But [ia], only, in breathy meal , sweat v (‘ gutter 5 ), thread . 

7. Angl £ (z-mut of ca) > [ti] + [ia], ch 11, § 66 (e). 

believe (+ [ia]), sleeve (+ [io]), but [ti], only, in steelyard , 
steeple . 

8. ME <2 > [ea] (+ occasional [et], which Moody attributes 
to RS influence), ch 11, § 58. 

(a) OE d-, x, ch 11, § 58 (a). 

acre , bake, frame y gape , gate, gavelock, lame, mane , shame , 
spade, stake, swath, grave (ch 11, § 62). 

(b) Scand a-, ch 11, § 60 (b). 

cafe, dazed, gate (' way '), /atffe (‘ barn ’), same. 

(c) Fra-, chu, §61 (c). 

bacon , Safe, blame, case, face , /acc, paper, place sb and v, 
(?) spane (‘ wean ’), stable, table, (?) stale (‘ urine/ ch 11, § 62). 

9. ME ai > [eo] (+ occasional [et], probably < RS, Moody), 
ch 11, § 107. 

(a) OE oeg, ch 11, § 108 (a). 

brain, day, fain, master , nail, tail (+ [et]). 

(b) OE eg, ch 11, § 108 (d). 

ail (+ [et]), blain, braid (+ [et], ' plait ’), rain, sailor, way. 

(c) Angl eg (WS xg), ch 11, § 108 (e). 
grey. 

(d) Scand ei, eg, ch 11, § 108 (f, g). 

bait (+ [et]), grain (+ [et] ; ‘ prong '), laik (+ [et] ; f play *), 
slape (‘ slippery ’), flay (' frighten '). 

(e) Angl oeg (i-mut of d before g), ch II, § 108 (e). 
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But key has [ex]. 

(f) OFr ai, ch n, § 108 (b). 

chain (+ [et]), complain, flail (+ [ei]) ; ch 11, § 108 (db 

plain, ray (' diarrhoea '), saim (‘ lard '), train sb. 

But [et], only, in stay sb (‘ rod '), traces sb pi. 

(g) OFr ei, ch 11, § 108 (h). 

rail, rein (+ [et]), sprain (+ [et]), strain, vein. 

In examining the above evidence we notice that normally 
OE e- (1) > [et], OE ea (2) and x (3) both > [ia], while OE 
e (4), OE eo (5) and Angl e (6, 7) all become [ti]. Further, 
the equation of local cognates is clearly :— Add [et] = RS 
[i:] (here rendered by dialectal [ti]) = Add [ia]. Hence 
Add [et] may interchange either with [ti] or with [ia], We 
accordingly conclude that, in normal Add dialect OE e- 
(1) > [si], ME e 2 (2, 3) > [ia], ME e x (4, 5, 6, 7) > [ti]. But it is 
noteworthy that Angl e (6) is represented not only by [ti], 
but also by [ia], in the proportion of 6 to 4 (cf the corresponding 
development in Wi where almost the same differentiation 
is observable, the proportion here being 11 to 7). It may well 
be that the confusion is of very long standing and that some of 
the words formerly containing Angl e (Germ x) actually did 
develop forms with e 2 in ME (cf p 125 below). Lastly, ME a 
(8) and ME ai (9) are both levelled under [ea], and are thus 
differentiated from the further development of OE e~ (> [si]). 
Adding hamdialect is evidently phonologically identical with 
that of Wi (cf VI below). 

VI. WlNDHILL, YWR. 

Windhill, a manufacturing place 27 which at one time formed 
part of the parish of Calverley — with a population of 2679 
inhabitants in 1906 — lies 3 miles north of Bradford in YWR. 
Its dialect, which belongs to Ellis's Eastern North-Midland 
Division, D 24, forms the subject of Wright's notable Grammar 
of the Dialect of Windhill, London 1892. Fifty years ago its 

27 Wright terms it a village, cf Windhill Dialect, Introduction, i. 
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phonological system was wonderfully well preserved, a fact 
which strikes us even more forcibly when we compare it with 
those of the other dialects under consideration here. 

Wright’s [ei, io, i, ea] (respectively §§ 5, 6, 9, 5) — IPA 
[si, ta, i:, so]. 

1. (a) OE e- > [ei], § 87. 

bead, eat, meal , meat, knead, speak, -stead (+ [to], § 82), 
steal, steal ('handle’), (?) steam ('bespeak’), tread , weave. 
But [ia] in fret. 

And [eo] in fever (§84). 

(b) Scand e-, § 87. 
neif (' fist ’). 

2. OE ea > [ia], § 179. 

beam, bean, beat, bread, dead, deaf, death, dream, head, neap, 
east, lead, leaf, belief, peacock, seam, steam, steep , strea 
(' straw ’), stream, sheaf, team, cheap, threap (' contradict ’), 
threaten. 

3. OE & (i-mut of a) > [ia], § 137. 

breadth, deal, gleam, heal, health, heather, lead[er), lean, least, 
leave, mean adj, mean v, wreath, sea, sweat, sheath, tease, 
clean, wheat. 

But [ei] 28 in bleach, reak (' reach ’), teach, cf § 138 ; and in 
lean (§ 139), spread (§ 139). 

4. OE e (i-mut of 0) > [i], § 147. 

bleed, breed, deem, feed , feel, feet, geese, green, greet, heed, 
heel, keel v (' cool ’), keen, keep, queen, meet, seek, sweet, teeth, 
weep. 

But [ia] in wheeze (§ 131). 


28 This diphthong also represents OE (cf No i above). Its occurrence before 
[t /] may be regarded as normal (cf also breach, leech, meach, speech in No 6 above, 
and preach, § 234). But it seems quite abnormal before a [k], as in real1, for except 
in Add where the word has this same pronunciation (cf p 13 above, sub No 3), not 
one of the dialects under discussion manifests the change of either ME e 2 or ME e t 
before [k] to an [ei]- sound. It may well be that reak has its (irregular) [ei] from 
some neighbouring dialect; its regular form in Wi would presumably be (in Wright's 
notation) [risk]. Wright has not recorded each or beech. 
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5. OE eo >[!],§ 187. 

be, bee, been, cleave, deep, glee, fiend, fleece, free, freeze, creep, 
lief(er), knee, reed, reel, priest, see, seethe, sneeze, tree, between, 
thief, three, weed, wheel. 

6. Angl £ (Germ £) > [i] + [ia], §§ 130, 131. 

[i] in greedy, evening, needle, read, seed, sleep, street, sheep, 
cheese, thread, cheek (§ 181). 

[ia] in breath{e), dread, eel, meal, sweal v (‘ gutter ’), weapon. 
But [ei] 29 in leech and speech, cf § 132, breach (§ 87), (?) 
meach v (' measure/ § 67). 

But [ea] in bleat. 

7. Angl £ (z-mut of ea) > [I], § 150. 
believe, need, steeple. 

8. ME a > [ea], § 70. 

(a) OE £-, a-, § 70. 

bathe, bake, blade, blaze, dale, (?) drag, drake, (?) haig 
('haw’), acre, ale, hate, behave, frame, nightingale, gate, 
grave, graze, crave, ladle, lame, made pt, (?) maig (' maw '), 
mane, (?) naig (‘gnaw'), naked, name, rake, rather, (?) 
saig sb (' saw '), sake, sale, snake, spade, spane (' wean '), 
stale, pt (‘ stole '), staves sb pi, swape (' handle ’), shade, 
shape, shave, stake, tale, tame, wade, whale, wane, (?) wave. 

(b) Scand a -, § 70. 

agate, cake, flake, gape, lathe (' barn ’), prate, same, scales 
sb pi, scrape. 

(c) Fr a-, § 204. 

bacon, bale, bate, blame, date, able, age, fade, face, favour, 
flame, engage, grace, grate, cage, case, lace, mason, nature, 
page, pale, pane, pace, place, plate, rage, rate, sacred, scales, 
stable, table. 

9. ME ai > [ea], § 65. 

(a) OE veg, § 65. 

brain, day, daisy, hail, fain, main, nail, pail, slain, snail, tail. 


29 See footnote 28 above. 
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(b) OE eg, § 84. 

braid (‘ resemble ’), gain (' near ’), lay, laid pt, lain pp, 
rain, say, sail, [a)way. 

(c) Angl eg (WS seg), § 133. 
grey. 

(d) Scand ei, eg, § 84. 

bain (‘ near ’), bait, nay, steak , they. 

(e) Angl seg (^-mut of a + g). 
day (§ 315). 

But [ei] in key, § 139. 

(f) OFr ai, § 204. 

bailiff, claim, dainty, aim, fail, gay, grains sb pi, pay, pain, 
pain, paint, plain, saim (‘ lard '), saint, tailor, trail, train, 
wait. 

(g) OFr ei, § 204. 

bray (‘ beat ’), faint, faith, pray, praise, vein . 

In Wi—using IPA notation—OE e - (1) normally becomes 
[et], ME e 2 (2, 3) becomes [to], and ME e x (4, 5, 6, 7) becomes 
[i:]. But there are instances of apparently irregular develop¬ 
ment. Firstly, OE e- gives [ei], beside, occasionally, [to]. 
This twofold development, however, can be explained by the 
equation of local cognates:— Wi [st] = RS [i:] = Wi [to]. 
Secondly, Angl e (Germ §) — but not the OE e- sounds of other 
origins, viz Nos 4 and 7 — often appears as [to], beside the 
expected, and more frequent [i], though never, so it seems, 
in one and the same word. There is here, indeed, a rigid 
differentiation, and it is difficult to say how far back this goes. 
Nevertheless, the fact that the neighbouring Addingham, with 
a similar phonological system, reveals a parallel development 
with precisely the same words differentiated, seems to imply 
that the present cleavage dates back to ME times, that in fact 
certain words which should have normally contained ME e x 
([ e: l)> > Angl e (Germ x), actually had the vowel e 2 ([e:]) 
even as early as the ME period itself. Thus OE e (Germ se), 
in the ME precursor of some South Yorkshire dialects, becomes 
[e:] (G) beside [s:] (e 2 ); see further p 125 below. 
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VII. Lindsey, Lincolnshire. 

Information about the dialect of Lindsey, the northern¬ 
most of Lincolnshire's three divisions, is contained in The 
Lindsey Dialect (Leeds 1940) by J. E. Oxley, according to whom 
(p 6) the vernacular is, except for the Isle of Axholme in the 
north-west, pretty uniform over the whole of this extensive 
area. The region belongs to Ellis's Border-Midland Division, 
D 20. Although Oxley points out some of he phonetic 
variants used in certain parts of his dialectal area, one is 
handicapped by his not limiting his survey to a much more 
restricted locality. As things are, his information cannot 
be attached to any precise locality. 

Oxley's [is, I, es] (respectively §§ 17, 3, 15) correspond to 
IPA [is, i:, so]. 

1. (a) OE e- > [is], § 127 (1). 

fever, eat , meal, meat , speak, steal, tread . 

2. OE ea > [is], § 127 (3). 

beam, bean, beat, belief, dead, deaf, dream, grajtf, /tead, 

Easter, leaf, steam, steep, stream , team, cheap, threap 
contradict'). 

3. OE ^ (i-mut of «) > [is], § 127 (2). 

breadth, bleach, 30 heather, clean, lead v, te^m adj, te^sZ, 

teaw, mean, reach, 30 sweat, spread, tease, wheat . 

4. OE e (^'-mut of 0) > [i:], § 123 (1). 

6te^^, /mZ, feel, feet, geese, green, keen, keep, 

.queen, meet, sweet, teeth, weep. 

5. OE £0 > [i:], § 123 (6). 

been, deep, fleece, freeze, reel, priest, tree, between, thief, three , 
weed, wheel. 

But [is], cf § 127 (4), in bee, cleave. 

30 The vowel element here shows the normal development of ME e 2 \ there has been 
no combinative change before the following [t/], as in FI (cf footnote 9 above), Adi 
(cf footnote 11 above), Oldh (cf footnote 15 above), Add (cf footnote 27 above), Wi 
(cf footnote 29 above). 
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6. Angl e (Germ se) > [i:], § 123 (3). 

cheek (§123, 5), deed, greedy, evening, eel, needle, seed, sleep, 
street, sheep. 

But sweat v (‘ gutter ’ ; § 127 (2) ) has [i9]. 

7. Angl e (z-mut of ea) > [i:], § 123 (2). 
need, steeple, sixteen. 

8. ME a > [ea], § 121. 

(a) OE a-, § X2i. 

bake, blade, blaze, drake, ache, acorn, acre, ale, behave , father, 
frame, graze, lame, mane, nave, name, rake, rather, raven, 
sale, same, snake, spade, shade, shave, tame, wade, whale, wave. 

(b) Scand a-, § 170. 

daze, gate (' way ’), gape, same, scrape, cake. 

(c) Fr § 195. 

blame, age, able, engage, face, flame, cage, case, lace, page, 
place, plate, slate, scales, stable, wage. 

9. ME ai > [ea], § 145. 

(a) OE seg, § 145 (1). 

brain, day, daisy, hail, lay, maid, may, nail, tail. 

But [i:] 31 in snail . 

(b) OE eg, § 145 (4). 

ail, away, laid pt, played pt, rain, say, sail, way, weigh . 

(c) Angl eg (WS Sg), § 145 (2). 
grey. 

(d) Scand ei, eg, § 177. 

raik v (‘ wander ’), slape (' slippery ’), (?) sway, gain near ’). 

(e) Angl veg {i- mut of d + g), § 145 (2). 

(n)either, clay . 

(f) OFr ai, § 203. 

bray, fail, gay, claim, master, pay, plaint, saim ( f lard '), 
tailor, train, wait, vain. 

But [ia] in chain 32 . 

31 The vowel is here anomalous; it corresponds to ME e x (cf Nos 4, 5, 6, 7). 

32 On the [ia], which here presupposes ME e 2 , cf footnote 10 above. 
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(g) OFr ei, § 203. 

faith , pray. 

But [io] is recorded (§ 197 (4)) in rein (which is incorrectly 
spelt rain in § 203), stain y strain , 33 

The Li treatment of the ME sounds under consideration 
seems, superficially, to present no historical problems. OE e- 
w > [i9] and is thus levelled with the existing equivalents 
of OE ea (2) and OE & (3). Furthermore, all three are to-day 
differentiated from the continuation of ME (4, 5, 6, 7), 
which itself is represented by [i:], as well as from ME a and ai, 
both of which have given [ea]. All these phonological 
distinctions are apparently maintained in Li to-day with a 
rigidity that is perhaps a little surprising. 

VIII. Biddulph Moor, Staffordshire. 

Biddulph Moor, a village of some 1,400 inhabitants subsisting 
on farming or mining, is in the extreme north of Staffordshire. 
Its dialect has been described by Mr R. Groom in a B.A. thesis 
entitled The Phonology of the Dialect of Biddulph Moor (fol 
pp xii + 156, 1950). Groom believes that the dialect is 
quickly disintegrating (cf, eg, Nos 8 and 9 below'). Linguistic¬ 
ally, the locality lies in Ellis's West-Midland Division, D 25. 

It will be observed that the development of the various ME 
sounds has here been quite different from that in the other 
dialects previously discussed. 

Groom uses IPA symbols, but his diphthong [e 1 ] (§ 18) 
is probably more accurately written [e* 1 ], if not [e: 1 ]. In any 
case the sound is quite distinct from his diphthong [et] (§ 19) 
found in Nos 4-7 below. 

1. (a) OE e- > [i:], § 91 (3). 

head, break , eat (+ [st]), easing (* eaves '), eaves , even, fret , 

knead, meal, meat, speak , steal (‘ handle '), tread, wean , 

weave. 

But only [et] in besom. 

(b) Scand e- > [i:], § 91 (4). 

leak . 

33 All three are presumed to derive from ME forms containing e 2 (cf Oxley, loc cit, 
^nd footnote io a above). 
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‘2. OE ea > [i:], § 91 (2). 

beam, bean, beat, cheap, deaf, dream (+ [et]), 

east, great, leaf, sheaf, steam, stream, team. 

But only [et] in (§ 85 (5); probably influenced by 

believe, which has [et], cf No 7 below). 

3. OE a (i-mut of a) > [i:], § 91 (1). 

clean, cleanings (‘ placenta '), deal{-er), heat, heathen, lead 
v (+ [st]), lean adj, least (+ [st]), leave (+ [st]), mean adj, 
mean v, sheath, spread (+ [st]), stean (' earthenware vessel’), 
sweat, tease, wheat. 

But only [et] 34 in bleach, (?) bleat, each, reach, teach(er). 

4. OE e (i- mut of 6) > [et], § 85 (2). 

beech, 34 bleed, breech(es), 34 breed, feed, feel, feet, geese, green, 
heel, keen, keep, meeting), queen, seek (+ [i:]), speed, sweet, 
teeth (+ [i:]). 

5. OE eo > [si], § 85 (3). 

be, bee, cleave{r), creeping), deep, free, freeze, knees pi, see, 
sneeze, thief, thieve, three, tree, weeding), wheel (+ [eta]). 

6. Angl e (Germ se) > [et], § 85 (1). 

(?) cheek, cheese (§ 85, 5), deed, eel, meal, needle, read, seed, 
sleep, speech,™ sheep, street. 

But [i:] in breathe, evening. 


7. Angl e (i-mut of ea) > [et], § 85 (6). 
believe, need, sheets, sleeve. 


34 The [si] is specially interesting here. Clearly OE « normally appears as [i:j, but 
before [t f] becomes [si]. The same differentiation is observable in the other —all 
North-Midland — dialects so far considered, but in these, the representative of OE 
& + [tf] also corresponds to OE e- (cf footnotes 9, 11, 15, 27, 29 above). But this 
is not the case in BM where OE se [tf], as here, becomes [01], while OE e- now 
appears as [iPossibly, however, bleach, each, reach, and teacher, owe their present 
diphthong to the analog}'of the -—apparently regularly developed — [ei] in beech 
and breeches (cf No 4), and in speech (No 6) and preacher (§ 91, 5 (b) ). But the point 
will probably only be settled when reliable evidence is forthcoming from neigh¬ 
bouring dialects. 
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8. ME a > [e 1 ], §§ 79, 80. 

(a) OE a-, § 80 (1). 

ache y acre, ale, bake, behave, cradle, father, game, gate(-) 
(+ [i:]), lading, ladle, lames 3 sg pr ind, mane, naked, name, 
nathe ( f nave ’), name, rake sb, sake, sale, shade, shake 
(4- [i:])> shame, shape, shave, spade, stake, stave, tale, tame, 
waken (+ [i:]), water (+ [i:]). 

(b) Scand a-, § 80 (3). 

cake, gape, rake v, same, thrave, scrape v (§ 81). 

(c) Fr d-, § 80 (2). 

able, bacon, bale, blame, brace, cage, case, chase, face, flame, 
gable, lace(rs), mason, planed pp, place, rate, slates, stable, 
table, wage. 

But [i:] in wager. 

9. ME ai > [i:] (alternating, when final, with [ei], §§ 118, 15). 

(a) OE seg, § 118 (i). 

brain(-less), daisies pi, day, hail, main, may, nail, snail, 
tail, whey (§ 119, 2). 

(b) OE eg, § 119 (i). 

lay v, laid pp, play, rain, say, way. 

(c) Angl eg (WS eeg), §119 (2). 
grey. 

(d) Scand ei, § 119 (Note). 

No instances of the development to [i:] + [ti] occur. But 
[e 1 ] alone appears in bait, grained (' pronged '). 

(e) OE seg (i- mut of d + g> § 119 (2). 
clay, key. 

(f) OFr ai, § 118 (2). 

chain, gain, grain (§ 119 (3) ), pay, plain, raisins (§ 119 (3) ), 
stayed pt, stays sb pi, train v, waiting, delay. 

(g) OFr ei, § 119 (3). 

faint, paint, pray v, rail, sprain, strain. 

But [e 1 ] in faith, rein (§ 118 (2) ) vein, 

In the material above, OE e- (1), ea (2), and & (3) have all 
normally become [i:], whereas OE e (4), eo (5) and Angl e (6, 7) 
have given [sr]. Thus ME e% > [i:] and ME e x > [ei], though 
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there are sporadic anomalies. The equation of local cognates 
appears to be BM [si] — RS [i:]. Thus we can explain the 
alternation of [si] and [i:] observable in several words in Nos 
3, 4, and 6. 

ME a (8) and ME ai (9) to-day show undoubted evidence 
of levelling under BM [i:], even though ME d nowadays mostly 
appears in the recorded material as [e 1 ]. Groom, in my opinion 
rightly, regards this diphthong as an intrusion from RS. 
Consequently, according to this interpretation, ME d and ai 
may be regarded as being normally levelled with the further 
development of ME e 2 (Nos 4, 5, 6, 7) under the vowel [i:]. 

This concludes our survey of all the available evidence 
based on direct investigation and we are now in a position 
to consider all the above material as a whole. On examining 
it closely, we see the clearly defined outlines of four different 
patterns of development. These are as set out below in IPA 
phonetic notation 


Pattern i. 


OE Z- (1) 

ME e % (= [c:]; 2, 3) 

ME l t (= [e:]; 4, 5 , 6, 7) 
ME a (8) 

ME ai, ei (9) 


> [ei] 

> [ia, la] 

> [i-\ ii] 

> [e:, e: 1 , ea, ea] 


This pattern is examplified by FI, Adi, Gr, Add, and VVi, 
all of which belong to either Lancashire or South Yorkshire. 


Pattern 2. 

OE e- (1) 

ME e 2 (= [s:]; 2, 3) 

ME e t (== [e:]; 4, 5, 6, 7) 

ME d (8) 1 

ME ai, ei (9) f 


> [e:, e: 1 ] 
>[i:a] 

> [i:] 

> [e:, e:‘] 


This is exemplified by Oldh, 35 in which, unlike FI, Adi, Add 


35 But ME a ( 8 ) and ai/ei (io) may just possibly have become [i:] in Oldh (cf 
footnote 22 above). 
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and Wi, the further development of OE e- (1) has been overtaken 
by the sound arising from both ME a (8) and ME ai/ei (9). 

Pattern 3. 

OE e- (1) 

ME e t (= [e:]; 2, 3) 

ME e l (= [e:]; 4, 5, 6, 7) 

ME d (8) ) 

ME at, ei (9) / 

Exemplified by Li. 

Pattern 4. 

OE e- (1) 

ME <? 2 (= [e:]; 2, 3) 

ME e v (= [e:]; 4, 5, 6, 7) 

ME d (8) \ 

ME ai, ei (9) / 

Exemplified by BM. 

As already pointed out above, certain discrepancies in detail 
appear in all the dialects under consideration ; but most of 
them can be satisfactorily explained by the appropriate 
equation of local cognates. Yet in some of the dialects 
characterised by Pattern 1, there is one rather conspicuous 
anomaly, viz the treatment of both OE (i-mut of d\ No 3) 
and OE (Germ No 6). Especially in Add and Wi, and 
to some extent in FI, as well as possibly in Oldh (Pattern 2), 
where the picture is very confused, we find evidence of a two-fold 
development of OE (No 6). Here, certain words involved 
are to-day pronounced, not with the expected [i:], as if from 
ME e u but with the diphthong [i9], a sound that undoubtedly 
presupposes ME <? 2 . Among these we note, in particular, 
breathe , dread , thread , meal (‘ time ’), and sweat (‘ gutter ’). 
Now all these words contain a dental consonant following the 
vowel; but there are also words in which the OE vowel was not 
followed by a dental, viz sheep and sleep (Oldh, Add), and 


> [ 1 - 3 ] 

> [W] 

> [i:] 

> [S3] 


> M 

> [i:] 

> [st] 

> M 
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weapon and wheeze (Wi). Moreover, reference to the old 
J 2 - words (see No 3 above) reveals that except in Oldham — a 
debased regional dialect — only rarely in this group do we 
come across an [i:]-form, presupposing ME e ly instead of the 
regularly developed form with [ia] (< ME e 2 )' y and even then, 
we may reasonably suspect RS influence. No examples occur 
in FI, Add and Wi, but in Adi (where OE se > [i:] only) we 
find [i:] in wreath and see (but more usually [se:]). Thus, 
inevitably, we seem driven to the conclusion that for some 
reason or other OE se x in the ancestral dialects concerned had 
either developed, abnormally, into ME [s:], or else come to be 
represented, analogically, by [e:], the further development of 
OE se 2 . Whatever the reason, it seems quite plain that OE se x 
in some words had already in ME times become levelled under 
ME e 2 (— [e:]; and not that OE se 2y in certain words, perhaps by 
a combinative change, normally became e x (— [e:]). 

Before accepting the foregoing conclusion, however, it 
would be advisable to await additional evidence that may come 
to light from other (separately investigated) localities in 
Lancashire and South Yorkshire; but the point has special 
interest in connection with the assumption 36 that OE se 2 
before dentals may have been raised to e x ([e:]) by the 
ME period. 

One further point requiring attention here is the treatment 
of ME e , both close and open, before the ME sound [t /], 
orthographically ch (< OE palatal c). The several words 
involved belong to three classes containing respectively (i) 
OE se 2 (No 3 above), viz bleach , each y reach , teach , (ii) OE se x 
(Angl e, No 6 above), viz breach , leech , speech , and (iii) OE e 
(^-mut of 0, No 4 above), viz beech , breeches , seech ('seek’). 
Briefly, the question is whether these words to-day show the 
same vowel sound as that representing OE e-. The material 
above (excluding that relating to Gr, which is here unhelpful) 
shows, firstly, that bleach, reach , teach , exhibit coalescence 

36 Cf, however, K. Luick, Historische Grammatik der Englischen Sprache, § 361, 
n 2, as well as Untersuchungen, §§ 203, 349); J. P. Oakden Alliterative Poetry in 
Middle English (Manchester University Press 1930), 24; R. Jordan, Handbuch der 
Mittelenglischen Grammatik (revised H. C. Matthes; Heidelberg 1934), § 48, n 2. 
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with old e- under an [st]-diphthong in FI, Adi, Add and Wi, 
and under [e:] in Oldh; secondly, that breach , leech , speech 
show coalescence under [st] in Wi, and speech , but under [e:], 
in Oldh; and thirdly, that beech , breeches , seech (' seek ') never 
show levelling of the kind under discussion. Incidentally, 
preach (< OFr prechier) nowadays reveals the same vowel- 
element as that from OE e- at FI, Adi, Oldh, Add and Wi. 

Apparently here, apart from at Oldh, we have to do with the 
possible occurrence of a combinative change, which consisted of 
the raising of the final part of the old long vowel to an [t]- 
sound before the voiceless palato-alveolar affricate [t/]. 37 
The change occurred quite normally when the vowel concerned 
arose from OE sometimes when it was from OE se t (Angl e), 
but not when it was from OE e (i-mut of 0). The question of 
the date of the change cannot be decided from the evidence 
available, though it is tempting to assume that it occurred 
concurrently with the change of OE e- to [st]. 

This survey may be appropriately concluded with a 
suggestion for a possible path of change taken, in Pattern 1 
above, by OE e- in passing into present-day [st]. Luick 38 
considers that in this region OE e- developed into a sound 
lying between ME e x (mid-front-tense, viz I PA [e:]) and 
ME e 2 (low-front-narrow, corresponding presumably to IPA 
[e:]). But I find it incredible that this supposed intermediate 
sound could for any appreciable length of time preserve its 
separate identity without colliding and subsequently being 
levelled with either e x or e 2 . It seems to me rather more 
probable that the new e from OE e- was more open than 
ME e 2 . 39 

On-purely theoretical grounds, it seems to me quite possible 
that so far as concerns Lancashire and South Yorkshire (viz 

37 Thus Luick, Untersuchungen , § 267. But Wright, Windfall Dialect , § 138, 
assumes shortening of the ME long vowel with a subsequent development like that of 
OE e 

38 Untersuchungen, §§ 269, 270, and Historische Grammatik'derlEnglischen Spy ache, 
Leipzig 1921-40, § 391, n 4. 

39 Luick, Untersuchungen , § 269, argues against this supposition on the basis of 
deductions drawn from the theoretical consequences of combinative changes involving 
OE e- before r and of ME e before ch (= [t/], but he seems to me unconvincing. 
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Pattern i), the ME sounds we have been considering developed 
as under :— 


Angle (6, 7) j 

ME 

| 

LME/ENE 

ENE 

NE 

OE e (4) 

OE eo (5) j 

> >[?:] 

1 

>[i:] 

>M 

>M 

OE ea (2) ] 
OE * (3) j 

>[?:] 

> 

> [e:] 

> [ea] 

>[»] 

OE e- (1) 

> [e:] (lowered) > [e:] 

> [si] 

> [ 81 ] 


OE 3 e } d-\ 

OSc d - > (8) > [a:] 
OFr d~ ) 


OE aeg, eg j 
Sc ei, eg l (9) 
¥rai,ei } 


> [av](?[aet]) 


> [ae:J 

► > t« 9 ] (?[es]) >[ea] 

>[*:] 
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